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Martinmas.* 


trtAWaN these days of material progress 
and secular ideas, it requires a 
considerable effort of imagination 
to throw oneself back into the 
state of mind of our medizeval ancestors, so 
as to realize fully the depth and intensity of 
that religious feeling which led them to 
associate every action of their daily lives 
with the hopes of eternity, under the direct 
teaching and guidance of the Church. In 
business as well as in pleasure, in the market 
as well as in the house, in public as well as 
in private, they looked in all their doings for 
the guiding and protecting influence of one 
or other of the numerous saints—either 
deceased martyrs, or other holy members of 
the church, or angelic beings—who, accord- 
ing to their conceptions of the universe, 
stood between them and God. 

This feeling was strongly manifested in the 
specific appropriation of certain saints’ days, 
or other festivals of the Church, to particular 
transactions of civil life. This particular form 
or mode of its manifestation does not carry 
us back to primitive society. It was essen- 
tially Christian, and medizval. It may have 
been similar in spirit to the feelings which 
actuated men in earlier times, but the deve- 
lopment was its own. The philosopher who 
sacrificed a cock to Atsculapius may have 
been the forerunner of the devotee who gave 
his offering at the altar or the shrine of his 





* We have edited this article from the materials 
collected by the distinguished scholar who had 
engaged to write it. Just before the time when we 
should have received the MSS., a severe family 
bereavement, for which we cannot but express our sin- 
cere sympathy, prevented him from finishing thearticle. 
—[Eb.] 
VOL. VI. 


patron saint, but the methods were certainly 
different, though the principle may possibly 
have been the same. The medizval method 
was neither a survival nor a revival of specific 
forms, but a new growth, or at least a 
new manifestation in form, if not in sub- 
stance. 

Of the eight established quarter-days, 
including the four main quarter-days and the 
four so-called cross quarter-days, five are 
designated by the word mas. These are, in 
fact, the last five in the order of succession, 
reckoning Lady Day as the commencement 
of the year; but this may be accidental. 
The names stand thus :— 

Lady Day (Easter) : 
Whitsuntide. 
Mid-summer : 
Lammas. 
Michaelmas : 
Martinmas. 
Christmas : 
Candlemas. 


The natural associations of Midsummer 
have maintained their ground, and the name 
of Saint John the Baptist has not superseded 
the designation of Midsummer-day, although 
the name of Christmas has superseded that 
of Midwinter. 

The word mas in Lam-mas, Michael-mas, 
Martin-mas, Christ-mas, and Candle-mas, 
means a feast or festival, though it is not now 
used as a separate word in that sense. 
Whether this word has any connection with 
mass, meaning the Host or Eucharistic ser- 
vice in the Roman Catholic Church, and if 
so, what are the nature and extent of the 
connection, are interesting but difficult prob- 
lems. If the two words are connected, we 
are naturally led to inquire whether a “‘ mass- 
day,” in the sense of a feast day, holy day, 
holiday, was so called because it was com- 
memorated by the celebration of the “ mass ;” 
or whether the mass was so called because it 
was a commemoration of the last feast or 
supper of Christ and his disciples. The laws 
of Alfred use the word in the law (c. 43) 
which provides for the ‘“mass-days,” z¢., 
holidays, to be allowed to freemen. The full 
text of this law, in Thorpe’s translation, 
(Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, 
vol. i. p. 93) is as follows : 
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Of the celebration of Mass-Days. 

43. To all freemen let these days be given, but not 
to ‘theow’-men and ‘esne’-workmen: xii days at 
Yule, and the day on which Christ overcame the 
devil, and the commemoration day of Saint Gregory, 
and vii days before Easter and vii days after, and one 
day at Saint Peters’s tide and Saint Paul’s, and in 
harvest the whole week before Saint Mary-mass, and 
one day at the celebration of All Hallows and the iv 
Wednesdays in the iv Ember weeks. To all ‘ theow’- 
men be given, to those to whom it may be most 
desirable to give, whatever any man shall give them in 
God’s name, or that at any of their moments may 
deserve. 

It may be worth while to note, however, 
that a very different, or rather an exactly 
opposite, view of the origin and meaning 
of the expression, was entertained in the 
eighteenth century by some English lexico- 
graphers. Thus, Fenning’s Dictionary, 1741, 
gives the following curious explanation of the 
word “mass:’—“In Divinity, this word 
originally implied only a festival, and was in 
this sense used in the word Christmas, long 
before the introduction of the sacrament of 
the mass, but at length it was used to signify 
the Eucharist, and is at present appropriated 
to the office or public prayers, used by the 
Romish Church in the celebration of the 
Eucharist.” This explanation is repeated in 
Rider’s Dictionary (1759), and in Barlow’s 
Dictionary (1772). 

Into the question of the association of 
St. Martin with the popular customs of the 
times we do not propose toenter. This sub- 
ject opens up a much broader issue than the 
limits of an article devoted to ore particular 
festival ; because the history of the absorption 
of pagan customs into Christian ritual and 
observances has yet to be written. Many 
writers have touched upon the subject, and 
there are ample materials for its elucidation, 
but it is a complicated and extensive study, 
which will afford a rich mine of investigation 
to the author who succeeds in working it out 
satisfactorily. It appears to us, however, 
that the matter may be put generally in this 
manner. Under the early rule of Christianity, 
the people did not so much give up their 
pagan customs and beliefs as they crystallized 
them, so to speak, round some celebrated 
holy day of the church. Thus St. Martin’s 
Day is essentially a feast day. Sir Henry 
Ellis gathered together in his edition of Brand 
the evidences of this. It was the time when 


the people slaughtered their cattle, and stored 
it for winter use. Under the extending in- 
fluences of commerce we cannot quite under- 
stand how this should have been sufficiently 
important a custom to have become s0 sig- 
nificantly impressed upon the folklore of our 
land. But just step back into the past a 
little. Imagine every village of England a 
self-supporting community—its own arable 
lands, its own grazing lands. Contemplate 
the approach of winter to this isolated com- 
munity, and we can contemplate the festivities 
which would usher in the season for preparing 
the food store for the coming months of cold 
and snow. This appears to be the general 
association of Martinmas with the circum- 
stances of a very ancient past. But the 
general association can be intensified into 
some more definite identification with early 
village life than this. Almost every act of 
the primitive villager is more or less connected 
with a very extensive and honoured house- 
religion. The homestead of early man was 
protected not so much by a village police as 
by the house-religion. Every house was a 
temple of its own—the house-father was the 
priest, the house-mother, her children, and 
the servants and family adherents the wor- 
shippers. Thus much we know of primitive 
society from very many survivals of this pre- 
historic culture which have been ‘gathered 
together by the student of primitive man. 
And Martinmas has preserved a custom 
which enables us to take it back to a similar 
pre-historic past. It is’ not sufficient, then, 
that the fact of a general time for the killing 
of cattle and storing of food should fall upon 
the student of folklore with some special 
significance—this must be connected with 
the old house-religion to make the chain of 
evidence sufficiently strong to carry back 
the customs of Martinmas to a remote past. 
How it isso connected will be very clearly 
shown by an Irish custom. Mr. Dyer quotes, 
from Mason’s Statistical Account of Ireland 
(1819, vol. iii. p. 75), the following impor- 
tant description of the custom at St. Peter’s, 
Athlone,which took place onSt. Martin's Day:— 


Every family of a village kills an animal of some 
kind or other ; those who are rich kill a cow or sheep, 
others a goose or turkey ; while those who are poor 
and cannot procure an animal of great value, kill a 
hen or cock, and sprinkle the threshold with the 
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blood, and do the same inthe four corners of the 
house, and this ceremonious performance is done to 
exclude every kind of evil spirit from the dwelling 
when this sacrifice is made till the return of the same 
day the following year.* 

This very curious custom at once gives us 
the clue to a very long history of the con- 
nection of cattle-rearing ‘with the old house- 
religion. The household gods of the primitive 
Aryan encroached into the domain of the 
gods of agriculture. The lines along which 
that encroachment gradually worked are very 
clearly traceable in the science of compara- 
tive folklore, but even without going into this 
wide field, we have seen that the customs 
congregated round the festival of Martinmas 
tell us a similar tale. Before the food 
slaughtered and collected could be eaten, 
the ceremony of sacrificing to the house-god 
must be gone through. This ceremony is 
most curiously preserved in the Athlone 
Martinmas custom. Folklore presents other 
items of evidence in the same line. Thus, 
when the young calves cannot be reared, Mr. 
Henderson tells us that in Durham they take 
the leg and thigh of one of the dead calves 
and hang it in the chimney.¢ In Ireland 
the custom survives, though in not so com- 
plete a form—the portion of the dead calf 
not being placed in the chimney but simply 
brought into the house. Essentially the 
pasture-festival, as distinguished from the 
grain-festival, Martinmas, whatever its motif 
in medizval days, has preserved relics of pre- 
historic times. 

There is one other record we must note in 
these rough jottings of festival lore. A very 
important relic of the early village life is 
preserved in the custom of holding the village 
assemblies on an eminence in the open air. 
Martinmas, the cattle-festival, has preserved 
a curious relic of this, in which cattle again 
play a not unimportant part. Dugdale, in his 
Antiquities of Warwickshire, gives an account 
of the meeting of the Knightlow Hundred 
moot, but Mr. Gomme preserves, in his Primt- 
tive Folkmoots, a more detailed account, sent 
to him from personal observation by Mr. W. 
G. Fretton, F.S.A. It is as follows :— 


Five and a half miles north-east of Coventry, on 
the old coach road from Birmingham to London, just 





* Dyer’s British Popular Customs, p. 420. 
t Folklore of the Northern Counties, p. 167. 


within the parish boundary of Ryton-on-Dunsmore, 
and on the ridge of elevated flat land at the top of 
Knightlow Hill, stands what remains of an old way- 
side cross. It rests upon a mound of artificially raised 
earth, or tumulus, to the left on ascending the road, 
and from this mound the hill is said to derive its 
name. A new piece of road here was made in 'the 
early coaching days to give easier ascent and descent 
to the hill, so that now the site is hid from view when 
one is upon the road, From this high and elevated 
spot a good view is seen of the surrounding country, 
with the spires of Coventry in the distance. Here 
at this stone is annually collected for the Duke of 
Buccleuch, by his steward, on Martinmas Eve, at sun 
rising (November 11), what is called wroth (or ward) 
money, from various parishes in the Hundred of 
Knightlow. The tumulus upon which the cross 
rested is about thirty or thirty-five feet square, with 
sides running parallel to the road, having a large fir 
tree growing at each angle, of which the people round 
about say that the four trees represent four knights 
who were killed and buried there. The portion 
remaining of the cross is thirty inches square at the 
top, with a hole in the centre to receive the shaft, and 
the whole structure would correspond with those at 
present in existence at Meriden and Dunchurch. Its 
date was probably the time of Edward III. There is 
a mason’s mark on one side in the shape of a cross, 
six inches long, which shows it was set up by a master 
mason of his trade guild. The wroth money has been 
collected from time immemorial, excepting for a few 
years about the beginning of this present century, but 
the Scott family subsequently revived it, or kept up 
‘*the charter,’’ as it is locally called. On the eve of 
St. Martin, November 12, 1879, the annual custom 
was gone through at 6.45 in the morning, when the 
wroth money was collected. There were thirty-four 
ersons present to witness the ceremony. The steward, 
ar invited the party to stand round the stone 
(the original custom was to walk three times round 
it), proceeded to read the “Charter of Assembly,” 
which opens thus :—‘*‘ Wroth silver collected annually 
at Knightlow Cross by the Duke of Buccleuch, as 
Lord of the Manor of the Hundred of Knightlow.” 
The next proceeding was the calling over of the 
names of the parishes liable to the fee, and the 
amount due from each, when the parish, by their 
representatives present, cast the required sum into 
the hollow of the stone. The amounts collected were— 


6 
Astley, Arley, Burbery, Shilton, Little Wal- 
ton, Barnacle, and Wolfcote (one penny 
each parish) . : e «© .9 @F 
Whitley, Radford Semele, Bourton, Napton, 
Bramcote, and Draycote (three half- 
pence each) . : Z “4 - 909 
Princethorpe, Stretton-on-Dunsmore, Bub- 
benhall, Ladbrook, Churchover, Waver- 
ley, and Weston (twopenceeach)- . I 2 
Wolston, Hillmorton, Hopsford, and Marton 
(fourpence each) oe «ser eee 
Leamington Hastings (twelvepence) . - Io 
Long Ichington (two shillings and twopence) 2 2 
Arbury : a & Oe ler Sa coe 
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Ryton pays nothing, although the stone is in the 
parish. The fine for non-payment was in olden 
time one pound for every penny not forthcoming, or 
else the forfeiture of a white bull with a red nose 
and ears of the same colour. The fine has not 
been paid within man’s memory. No one seems to 
know (not even the steward of the Duke himself) 
why or for what purpose the money was originally 
collected, or why one parish should pay more than 
another. 


The perambulation of the stone, and the 
forfeiture of the white bull with the red nose 
and ears, connect this meeting at Martinmas 
with what we have already described as the 
characteristics of the Festival. 

Pass we now, in conclusion, from this 
view of Martinmas and its customs to that 
other pleasing view to which Shakespeare 
alludes when Joan of Arc tells the men of 
France to— 


Expect Saint Martin’s summer, halcyon days. 
First Part of King Henry VI. act i. sc. ii. 


St. Martin’s “little summer,” as the proverb 
has it,* breaks in upon us just as the autumn 
is giving way to winter, and so regular is it 
in its coming that nearly all Europe has a 
proverb on this season. The few days of 
bright autumn weather of this year in our 
own land have done much to make us think 
of the wisdom of the people in embodying 
such weather-facts in familiar sayings ; and 
if we may compare the few rays of light 
thrown upon the customs of past days which 
this article is intended to reflect, to the 
satisfying brightness of St. Martin’s little 
summer, our object will not have been vainly 
attempted. 





Worksbire Parish Registers, 


oe 


Spi is not our intention to discuss 






Ny, the propriety or otherwise of the 
yy removal of Parish Registers to 
London. Much may be said on 
both sides of the question ; but the fear that 
they may have to part with what are now 
looked upon almost as their “ household 
gods,” has caused no little excitement in 
many of the country parishes in Yorkshire ; 
and unless transcripts are provided for local 
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* Swainson’s Weatherlore, p. 143. 


use (and why should they not?) the 
parishioners will have some substantial 
ground for complaint, if these documents are 
removed to the Record Office. 

The incumbents tell you that they are 
constantly appealed to by members of their 
flock for information from the “ Church 
Books,” either of private or local interest, 
and as in many instances they are Registers, 
not only of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
but also of noteable events occurring in the 
district, it is no wonder that there should 
be a growing disinclination to part with 
them. Where the Registers themselves are 
not of special interest, we often find that 
the Churchwardens’ Accounts form a very 
complete history of the habits and customs 
of the people. 

In one parish, where the accounts have 
been well preserved, and date some 300 
years back, the churchwardens most faith- 
fully recorded against themselves the sums 
they spent, out of the rates, on their own 
festivities. They had their regular dinner at 
the expense of the parish when assuming and 
retiring from office, and on such days as they 
partook of Holy Communion; the latter an 
abuse one vicar, good man, thought to put 
down by providing the dinner out of his own 
pocket ; but the churchwardens, either consi- 
dering that the vicar’s dinner did not quite 
come up to the mark, or thinking it deroga- 
tory to the parish that the old custom should 
not be kept up, were quite equal to the occa- 
sion, and took their dinner quietly at the 
vicar’s expense on the Sunday, supplementing 
it by another, on the following day, at the 
expense of the parish. And here things 
came to such a pass that, during Easter, they 
dined on Good Friday and Easter Sunday at 
the vicar’s expense, and had their dinner out 
of the rates on Easter Eve and Easter 
Monday. The present vicar (if we mistake 
not) informed us that at this season they were 
in the habit of dining together on five conse- 
cutive days, but we have forgotten how he 
accounted for the fifth. These festivities went 
on until comparatively recent times, for during 
one year, early in the present century; the 
accounts show that more than half the rates 
were expended in this way. It is also re- 
corded that, on the occasion of bells being 
provided for the church, the money collected 
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was more than sufficient to cover the expenses, 
and that the churchwardens, wise in their 
generation, quietly pocketed the surplus for 
their trouble. 

At Stavely, near Borobridge, are preserved 
the subscription lists, and rates levied during 
the seventeenth century when any great 
calamity occurred requiring the general help 
of the nation. These form a very interesting 
collection, since they give not only the names, 
but also the capabilities of the principal in- 
habitants. There is also given, in detail, the 
names of those parishioners who were re- 
quired to give their aid in the renewal or 
repairing of the fence round the churchyard, 
and the exact portion of work, measured off 
for each, is carefully described, so that there 
could be no mistake where one was to leave 
off and another to begin. 

At Kildwick the rate-books are of very 
early date, and in excellent preservation. 
Here [what would the foxhunter of the pre- 
sent day say if such were now the custom ?] 
the parish was in the habit of paying one shilling 
for the head of every fox killed within its 
boundaries, the same amount for the head 
of an “ ottyr,” while that either of a “fulmer” 
(polecat) or an “urchin” (hedgehog) was 
valued only at twopence. The name of the 
recipient is, in every case, given, and the 
individuals, if we may judge by their names, 
were often gentlemen of importance and 
position in the parish. The sum of 2s. 6d. 
was the fee paid to any strange clergyman 
who was invited to preach, but it is not 
stated whether this amount was intended 
to cover his personal expenses, or was the 
value the parish placed upon his sermon. 
Sums of money appear to have been fre- 
quently levied for the support of sick or 
lame soldiers left at York, Leeds, and else- 
where. 

At Aldbrough, where the Registers com- 
mence in 1538 and were transcribed from 
the originals in 1612, the following appears 
on the first page :-— 


Ano. Dom. 1612, A Trew Register of all the 
Christenings, burials and mariages w'tin the p*" of 
Aldburghe according to the Antiente Register in 
Paper, from y* yere of o' Lorde God 1538 and from 
the 30 yeare of the nee of of Souvraign L. King 
Henrie y® Eighte, until this p’sente yere of o* Lord 


God 1612, newlie written in parchmente at the com- 


mande of the Dean and Chapter of Yorke—By me 
John Dobson, Curate of Aldburgh, 


Edward Simpson 
Churchwardens of Aldburgh 
Thomas Buckle piste 1612, 


Arthur Buckle 
Received of the said Churchwardens for 
writing the s¢ Register the 30 daye Octo- 
ber in the yere of of Lord God 1612, By [ 265. 8d. 
me John Dobson, Curate of the p's of 
Aldburgh 1612. 


Surely this was a labour of love, for the 
Registers are beautifully written, and at, ap- 
parently, the expense of considerable time 
and trouble. Even taking into consideration 
the difference in the value of money, 26s. 8d. 
is a small pittance to offer a man of education 
for copying Registers, extending over seventy 
years, in a large and populous parish. 

On a fly-leaf at the end of one volume is-a 
memorandum to the effect that in 1634, by 
order of Dr. Easdall, Michael Gilbert, the 
vicar, excommunicated about fifty persons ; 
and again, in 1663, he ag about 
thirty more by the order of Dr.-Burwell. 
In both instances the names are given in full. 
Then comes the following :— 


Mr. Gilbert. If any recusant being excommuni- 
cated shal be buryed in any place but in Church or 
Churchyard, his executors shall forfitt thirtie Pounds 
by Statute, therefore I conceive you ought to burie 
him, but let it be according to the forme of the 
Churche of England, these directions were sent under 
Dr. Burwell’s own hand, Aug. 18, 1643, when Sir 
Thomas Tanckred was to be buried. Thomas Bur- 
well. 


There are also entries of several briefs, but 
the collections were generally madefor persons 
connected with or living in the parish, and 
are of no special interest. 

In one Register there is a memorandum 
as early as the time of James I., which shows 
that organs were then in use in this church. 
The following is a copy :— 


Mem? that the xxist day of August, Anno Dom. 
1617, it was agreed between the Churchwardens and 
Inhabitants of the p's*® of Aldbroughe on theire p“ 
and George Brownlace of the cittye of Yorke, that the 
said George Brownlace should mend and repayre the 
organs at Aldbroughe, fro’ time to time, when and as 
often as shall require. And shall have for his paynes 
68 yearely upon May daye, and also be p’vided of a 
horse att the chardge of the p's"* fro’ Yorke and home 
againe. And alsoe be furnished att the chardge of 
the p'she with all things needfull for the mendinge and 
repayre of them, as also w‘” meate, drinke, and lodging 
during the work. 
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As York is distant nearly sixteen miles from 
Aldburgh, Mr Brownlace can scarcely be 
said to have been overpaid for his work. 

Mention is made among the burials of a 
“great plague at Burrowbge” in 1604 
(Borobridge was in the parish of Aldburgh) 
“wherein died 80 at ye leaste.” The total 
number of burials registered in that year is 
not nearly so great ; it is a question, there- 
fore, whether the mortality has not been exag- 
gerated, or whether some other spot was used 
for the reception of the bodies of those who 
did not find their home in the churchyard. 
There is no record of any other ground being 
used in the neighbourhood for this purpose. 

In one Register (a transcript) the follow- 
ing entry is made relative to marriages that 
took place during the time of the Common- 
wealth :— 


’ Marriages from the year 1653 to 1658 which were 
made by Cromwell’s Justices of Peace (yt impious 
Arch Rebell appointed out of the basist Hypocrites 
and dissemblers with God & man), the manner of 
whose certificates that they may appear after ages, I 
do here register one from Thos. Dickinson, whom 
Cromwel made believe he had Knighted, viz.: Ac- 
cording to A certificate written, attested by the parish 
Register with others, The st Wm Dove and Elz: 
Clemetshaw both of the Towne & Parish of Ald- 
burgh came this day before me Mr. Sir Thomas Dick- 
inson Esquire One of the Justices of Peace within the 
West Riding of the County of York, and declared 
their desire and consents, to proceded (?) in marriage 
according to the Act in that behalf provided. Where- 
upon the said W™ Dove did take for his wife the said 
Elz: Clemetshaw, and the said Elzab. Clemetshaw 
did take for her wedded husband the said Wm Dove 
with consent of Parents, before me and in the pre- 
sence of W™ Burnand, Tho. Catton, Edw’ Thompson, 
Nicholas Smithson, these witnesses, on the seventh 
day of Feb: in the year 1653. 

Note y* many would not be so marryed and such, 
for the most part, as were so marryed were also 
marryed in their own parish churches by their 
minister. 

The marriages for the year 1658 wind up 
with the following entry :— 

Transcribed out of an imperfect Register taken in the 
times of Oliver Cromwel’s impious Rebellion by the 
Register appointed (to the Church) by one of his 
wise Justices, on the 1st April Anno Dom. 1704 by 
me Edw. Morris, Vic. ibid. 

There are many other facts of interest in 
these Registers, and among them the following 
1676 :—“ Given by Mr. Michael Gilbert late 
vicar of Aldb. to y® Vicaridge, y® chamber 
over y® house for y° use of the succeeding 


incumbents for ever.” There is also a list, 
probably copied from Torr’s Manuscripts, 
of the vicars of the parish from the earliest 
date. 

At Knaresborough, where the Registers 
commence during the year 1561, there are a 
few entries of interest to be found. In 
the year 1642, July 5th, we find that 
“Roger Atey was peaceably inducted into 
the vicaridge of Knaresbrough by the pre- 
sentation of Sir Henry Slingsby, Anno Atat 
45°.” This reads as if in those “ troublous 
times ” some opposition might have been ex- 
pected. Later the induction of Leonard 
Ash is mentioned in these terms— 


Leonard Ash vic. inductus fuit vicessimo sexto 
die Augusti Anno Domini 1692. Wee wh names 
are under written did heare Leonard Ash Viccar of 
Knaresbrough, after his reading divine service in the 
said parish Church upon the eleventh day of Septem- 
ber 1692, reade the thirty nine Articles in the 
aforesaid parish Church and declare his ful and free 
assent to the same 

Witness our hands 

Tho Buckly 
Waltr Burdett 
Jo. Inman 


On a fly-leaf at the end of vol. iii. is the 
following receipt for the amount paid by the 
vicar, to N. Brooke for that volume :— 


Rece® Feb. y® 19, 1668 
Of Mr, Richard Rhodes the sum of on 
pound 4 shillings for this Register Booke | i:ad 
of Parchment which contains 20 od } OI. 04. 00. 
skins of parchment and Bound for the | 
Best Vellum and Claspt By me, 
Nathaniell Brooke. 


There is also an appeal to the benevolent 
from one Richard Coates, which is couched 
in the following terms :— 


The bearer Richard Coates a taylor by his trade, 
but being overcharged by a great many children was 
forced to take up another method to get his Bread. 
Which is so publickly known it needs no further 
Demonstration. In which way, for Ease and Readi- 
ness of going to the adjoin® markets, he kept a little 
Horse which was stol’n from him about —— months 
ago and not finding him, by all enquiry he can make, 
has brought the Justice of Peace to give him Leave 
to begg the Charitable Constitution of this neighbour- 
hood only to help to gett another. And if you please 
to grant this Favour he, as in duty bound, shall hold 
himself under great obligation, &c. 


We could not help feeling somewhat 
puzzled how to account for the following 
application to the Commissioners of H.M. 
Revenue being recorded in the Registers :— 
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To the Honbl* Com™ & Gov" of his Mat Re- 
venues of Excise of Beer & Malt &c, 

These are to certifye that Joseph Leeming in the 
p* of Knaresburgh in the County of York, is a likely 
man to make a good officer, is a Brisk healthy man, 
not incumbered with debts,a young man, unmarried, 
about one-and-twenty years of age, of a good family, 
sober life and conversation, well affected to the pres" 
Govent, of the Communion of y® Church of England 
& bred a grocer. Proposeth for his securities M* 
James Collins and M* W™ Broadbelt of Knar. afors*. 
He desires to be instructed by Bernard Calvert, officer 
of Knaresbrough, 

These are to certifye whom it may concern that 
Joseph, son of Joseph Leeming, was Baptized at Knar. 
in Yorkshire y® 11 day of June 1686. 

L, Ash Vicar of Knar. 
Bernard Calvert off. ibid. 


In the Rate Books at Hampsthwaite, in 
the Forest of Knaresborough, there is a 
notice, published by the vicar in 1686, for 
the information of his parishioners, of the 
services he purposes to render during Easter- 
tide. It runs as follows :— 


I give notice to all the Parishioners within y° p'¢ 
of Hampsthwaite that I intend (God willing) to ad- 
minister y® Blessed Com. on those days following, 
viz. Palm Sunday, Good Friday, Easter Even, Easter 
day in the | Church | , and here will be Sermons and 
homelys on Good Friday & Easter Even by myselfe 
or some other, and I pray do not drive all till last 
day. On Tuesday in Passion Week at Thornthwaite 
Chappell. On Monday morning after Palme Sunday 
to y® sick & lame p" of Holme Sinder Hills. 

On Tuesday morning, before I begin at Chappell, 
to the sick and Lame people of Thornthwaite & Pad- 
side. 

On Wednesday morning to y® Sick of y° Hamblett 
of Birstw™ & felicliffe, and on Thursday morning to 
y°? Hamb* of Hamp: Y° Church wardens are to give 
notice y® night before to attend in y° Hambletts. 

I desire all y° pioners of this p‘* to take notice, 
& others not of y® p% y* are concerned, that they 
come & reckone and pay y™ Comps betwixt | now | 
and Easter day to me or some other I shall appoint. 
The reck will be taken in y® Church. 

I shall be at home or in the Church every day after 
now until Easter, except Monday & Tuesday in 
Passion Week, when I am to be at Lawrence Buck’s 
to reteine y® reck & Comps of all persons that live 
within the compasse of Sinder Hills. 

I desire the church wardens will take notice, as 
much as in them lyes, of those persons that do willfully 
absent y™selves from Sacrament, y* are above 16 years 
of age—I give notice I will take no recks: nor any 
for me, on Sunday Morn: nor on Good Friday Morning 
nor on Saturday Morning. 

The Churchwardens are to provide bread & wine 
ag those days I have appointed, at y® charge of 
y® p*, If any pee be able to go or ride to 
_— or chappell let them not expect me at their 
houses, 








A great Sickness I fear this ensuing year. I pray 
Gods Blessing from plag: & pestilnssis—L* grant 
me health amongst my wife and children, I fear sad 
things will befall this land this year. 


There is nothing in the books to show why 
the vicar should feel the anxiety expressed in 
the last sentence. Had it anything to do 
with the state of the country during the reign 
of James II., or was he at all doubtful about 
the payment of the Easter reckonings which 
form a somewhat prominent feature in the 
notice ? 

There are many interesting entries in the 
Registers at Skipton, and among them the 
following notice of the presentation of a bell 
to the church :—“ This year 1628 the Right 
honnorable Francis Earle of Cumberland 
gave the litle Bell to p*® of Skipton w*® all the 
wood belonging to the frame where it now 
hings.” 

The death of one of the parishioners is 
recorded in the following manner :—“ Burials 
Feb. 7, 1684. John King of Skibdon was 
found pinyand and hanged in Haw Park.” 

On a fly-leaf we observed these entries :— 


Gyven to the scholars when Thom Tomlinson dyed 
xij’, to 6 Ringers xvj® iii? (? 16%¢.) in bread and ale 
and their din™ vj? a man. 

In June 1610 weare the leades of South Alley of 
the Church cast anew and the south side of the high 
Rouffe, and the Steeple Lead & the Vestry also by 
Rover: Streete and Anthony Preston, Plumbers. The 
2oth January 1610 bee the yong Ashe Speris | trees | 
set in the Church yearde by John Moorehouse of 
Skipton. ; 





Ingram Jenkinson 
Thomas Browne 
W™ Swyre 

In 1627, the Parish Clarke makes the 
following entry :— 

Memorandum, that I Thomas Preston to be 
clarke of Skipton and begun upon Sunday the 29 of 
April 1627, and tooke possession of the Skoole upon 
Monday the 30 Aprill 1627, in the presence of the 
right worshipfull Mr. Lowdon & Mr. Nues, Mr. 
Sutton, Vicar, and Mr. Barker,'Skoole master, with the 
Churchwardens. 

At Spofforth, the inhabitants had become 
so ungodly during the Commonwealth that 
a meeting was convened, and the rector, 
churchwardens, and some of the principal 
inhabitants drew up a code of laws, which we 
give below, for the better observance of the 
Lord’s day. It unfortunately happens; that, 
owing to damp, some of the words are 


Churchwardens, 
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illegible. The heading and the last of the 
orders are completely so. 


Spofforth, 14 May 1654. 

Whereas the | observance | of y® Lord’s day com- 
manded by the Laws of God and enjoyned by sev’all 
Lawes of thisnation hath been of late very much abused 
and neglected, and apar’ | sever | all abuses and mis- 
demeanors have bein comited and doone, in and about 
the Church and Church Yard of the towne of Spofforth, 
to prevent the growing evills and the sadd conse- 
quencies wh™ may ensue thereupon, it is ordered and 
agreed by us, whose names are under written, in 
manner and forme following. 

I. Concerninge y® observation of y® Lord’s day. 

1 it is ordered and agreed that every man shall 
aper himselfe to sanctifie the Lord’s day in pietie and 
true Religeon both in Publique and private. 

2 it is ordered and agreed if any butcher win 
this p#*® shall, by himselfe or any other, kill any 
beast or sell any victualls on the Lords day, he shall 
pay vj$ viij? for every such offence. 

3 if any p’son shall exercise or be p’sent at any 
wrastlings, bowlings, frechings, ringerings or 
any whatever the like, if he be | over | 
fifteen years he shall pay _ for every such ofence, 
and | if he be under | that age his maister or his 
parents shall pay twelve pence. 

4 if any p’son shall be on the Lords day in any 
Inn alehouse or dwellinge house, except for 
Lodgeinge or for some other ocasion alowed by the 
Justice, or if he shall be found drinkeinge or p’phain- 
ing by swearinge or Raileringe in any of these houses 
he shall pay 10° and they y* him shall pay 10°. 

5 if any man shall grind or cause to be ground any 
corne in the mill upon the Lords day except in case 
of nessessitie, shall pay 108 for every such ofence. 

Item that all head oficers and inferior oficers make 
diligent search to find out and punish the sev’all 
ofenders against the several acts made for the obser- 
vation of the Lords day. , 

II Concern abuses. 

1 it is ordered and agreed that all p’sons shall 
demean themselves decently and Reverently in the 
Church. 

2 it is ordered and agreed that if any p’son shall 
abuse or __ a dead corps in the Church or Church 
yard issuing after the interment, for the same he shall 
be ordered at the next sessions following and shall 
suffer punishment according to Law. 

3 it is ordered and agreed that if any shall Ringe 
bells, for pleasure, on the Lords day he shall sufer 
according to Law. 

4 if any man shall Ringe the bells upon ordinairie 
daies without the consent of y® Minister or Church- 
wardeners he shall be indicted for the ofence at the 
next sessions following, 

5 it is ordered and agreed that if any man shall 
send for stronge drinke to tipple in the Church or 
take to he shall be complaned and sufer 
punishment for that misdemeanor. 

6 Illegible. 


This is the last, then follow the signatures 

















of the Rector, Churchwardeners, and twenty- 
five of the parishioners. 

We might have lengthened our Paper had 
we been able to copy a greater number of 
the quaint entries of births, marriages, and 
burials, but our time was so limited that we 
were unable to accomplish more than half 
our proposed task. We cannot, however, 
bring our work to a close without expressing 
our most sincere thanks to the clergy of the 
parishes we visited for the very kind and 
courteous reception they gave us, and for the 
trouble they took in showing us all that is 
interesting in their Churches and Registers, 
and in giving us much curious information 
of the parishes and neighbourhood in which 
they dwell. 


G2ASS, 
Limington, Somersetsbire, 


By Henry Hayman, D.D. 


[For much of the information and most of the 
references in this article I am indebted to my friend 
the Rev. H. W. Reynolds, of Soho.—H. H.] 


Sra HE history of the church of Liming- 
} ton, Somerset, forms a thread on 
which many interesting memories 
are strung. Let us first glance at 
its external shell. It consists of nave, chan- 
cel, tower with fourbells, and chantry. A 
church here is said to have been first erected 
in the twelfth century by the Barons Beau- 
champ of Hatch, the lordship of the manor 
being held of them by the Fitz Bernards, 
and afterwards by the Gyverneys and Bon- 
villes, of Devon and Cornwall. Earlier still, 
Roger de Curcelle possessed it, “ for which 
his father gave five hides in exchange to the 
monks of Glastonbury,” and even earlier 
than this “Saulf held it in the time of King 
Edward (the Confessor), and gelded for seven 
hides” (Vorman Survey’). Between Gyverneys 
and Bonvilles the names of Power and Shares- 
hull come in as lords of Limington, having 
obtained the estate by marriage. 
Of the Gyverneys the memory is strongly 
represented in the monuments. In 1329, 






1 Taken from Collinson’s History of Somersetshire, 
ed. 1791, vol. iii, p. 218, 
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Sir Richard Gyverney endowed a chantry 
for masses to benefit his own soul and those 
of his nearest of kin upwards and down- 
wards, which approximately fixes the date of 
the pretty little chantry chapel, projecting 
on the north side of the church in the de- 
corated style, with a steeply pitched roof and 
diagonally placed buttresses of two stages at 
its outer angles. Leland, in his /tinerary, 
describes the monuments of this family 
thus :— 


One Juverney* (sc) was owner of this towne and 
lordship. He lyith richely buried yn a faire chapelle 
on the northe side of the paroche church of Liming- 
ton. Ther lyith at the feete of Juverney a woman 
vaylid, in a low tombe with an image of stone. Ther 
lyith also in the south arche of the same chapelle a 
gentilman and his wife, I think also of the Juver- 
neys. There is a cantuarie in the chapelle, 


Shortly after his endowment of the 
chantry, Sir R. Gyverney deceased. The 
monuments at the ‘“northe side” of the 
“faire chapelle” may, therefore, be dated 
in 1330, or soon afterwards. Two of them 
represent Sir Richard and his wife, the 
latter being the “ woman vaylid in a low 
tombe with an image of stone” (Leland 
as above). She has also a chin-cloth, and 
joins her hands in prayer. ‘The lower part 
of the drapery and feet are broken away. 
The knight has his right hand on the 
pommel of his sword. He is in full 
armour of the period, with hood and gorget 
of mail, but with no bassenet. His legs 
are crossed, and the scallops on his shield, 
a pilgrim device, suggest the Crusades as 
their origin. The other two effigies are 
those of Sir Gilbert Gyverney and lady, 
temp. Edw. III. He is in weeds of peace, 
wearing merely his sword. Both knight and 
lady here lift their hands in prayer, and are 
recumbent side by side, and the lady is, 
as not unfrequently, figured as tall as the 
knight. 

Of the Bonvilles, Sir John Maclean gives 
a pedigree as follows, in his History of the 
Deanery of Trigg Minor in Cornwall, vol. i. 


p- 394- 


2 The name spelt thus, and Gyverney and Gower- 
nay, has lapsed into the modern Gurney. A record 
of the family was compiled and privately published 
by Daniel Gurney, Esq., F.S.A., in 1848, together 
with a supplement in 2 vols. 4to, very fully illustrated, 
The two were priced lately at £24 10s. 
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Sir William Bonville, K.G., born at Shute,? = Margaret, dau. 

28th Sept. 1393, sum. to Parl.* 28 Hen.VI.; and heir of 
died 19 Feb, 1460-1; Inq. p. m., 1 Edw. IV. coseee Meriet. 


No, 37. 





Willlam Bonville,5 Harrington, = Elizabeth, dau. and heir of 
Senr., improperly called Lord | William, Lord Harington. 


Bonville, died v. fp. 





| 
William Bonville,* Lord Haring- = Catherine, dau. of Richard 
ton, jure matris ; died v, avi. Neville, Earl of Salisbury. 
sister of Warwick the 
“* Kingmaker.” 





| 
Thomas Grey, Marquis = Cecily Bonville, dau. and heir, born 
of Dorset, 1st husband ; 1461 ; marr. secondly Henry Staf- 
died 17 Hen. VII. ford, Earl of Wiltshire. 








| 
Thomas Grey, 2nd Marquis = Margaret, dau. of Sir Robert 
of Dorset ; died 1530, Wotton, of Bracton ; 2nd wife. 


| 
Henry Grey, cr. Duke = Frances, eldest dau. and co-heir of 
of Suffolk, 1551, and Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
K beheaded by Mary, Queen Dowager of France, 
sister of Hen. VIII. ; 2nd wife. 





“VU. 5 


1554+ 








| 
Lavy JANE GREY. 


The first name in this pedigree was son 
to a Sir William Bonville of Chewton’ or 
Chuton, who was grandson and heir to an 
earlier Sir William de Bonville, who, till his 
death in 1407, held this manor of Lord 
Beauchamp. In token of dying in charity 
with all men, he left by his will® forty pounds 
for masses to be said for himself and all 
Christian souls, with other bequests to the 
religious houses of White Hall,’ Ilchester, 
and Glastonbury Abbey, 100 marks in aid 
of the bridges and roads in Somerset and 
Devon, and 20 marks with 20 quarters of 
corm to his tenants at Limington. White 
Hall, it appears, was at first a hospital for 
the relief and succour of poor pilgrims, 
founded 1217-20; and between 1270 and 


5 Shute was one of the Dorsetshire seats of the 
family. It had come into their possession by the 
marriage of Nicholas Bonville (died 1295) with the 
heiress. 

* As Lord Bonville of Chuton, 1449. He had 
done guod service in the French wars of Flenry V. and 
Henry VI. He was beheaded after the second battle 
of St. Albans. 

5 Killed in battle at Wakefield, 1461. 

® See above. 

7 Known also as Chewton Mendip. 

8 Proceedings of the Somersetshtre Archeological 
and Natural History Society, 1865-6, contributed 
by the late Rev. T. Hugo. 

9 For White Hall, see Jvelcester Almshouse 
Deeds, pp. 169-7, by the Rev. W. Buckler, M.A. 
Yeovil, 1866, 
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1280 was remodelled as an Augustinian 
nunnery. At Shute, near Axminster (see 
note 3), this Sir W. Bonville appears to have 
livedanddied.”” The last half of the fifteenth 
century found the family staunch Yorkists. 

Of the first name in Maclean’s pedigree, 
Banks’ £xtinct and Dormant SBaronage 
cites Leland, vol. iii, p. 127, as saying 
“ Bonville Lord Bonville [ze., of Chuton] 
had many bastards, among whom he left 
some land to one whose issue male yet re- 
maineth.” Thus we have in Gwillim (1st 
ed., see the last note) an Edmund Bonvill, 
son of Humfrey Bonvill, of Ivybridge, in 
the same county, son of John of Comralighe 
[Combe Rawleigh] in the same, son of 
another John, who was base-born son of 
William, Baron Bonvill of Chewton. This 
Edmund would be Leland’s own contem- 
porary. Readers curious about the further 
annals of the Bonville family, may be re- 
ferred to the Devonshire volume of Lysons’ 
Magna Britannia. 

The third William Bonville in the pedi- 
gree, entitled “ Lord Harington,” has left his 
memorial in Limington Church in a carved 
armorial shield, combining quarterly the arms 
of Bonville and Harington, the sable and 
mullets argent of the former being borne in 
the first and fourth, the sable and fret argent 
of the latter in the second and third, to- 
gether with the initials W. C. carved below 
for William and Catherine. This, and another 
similar one, containing the roses of York and 

10 Gwillim’s Heraldry, 8vo ed., vol. ii., gives 
‘*Diamond six mullets pearl,” as the arms of 
Sir William Bonville, Knight, Sheriff of Dorset and 
Somerset, 5th Ric. II., 1383, and of Devon, roth 
Ric. II., 1388, or, as Fuller gives it, 13th Ric. IL, 
1391. His son and heir was a Sir John, who held, in 
right of Elizabeth his wife, the manor and hundred of 
Chewton Mendip of the King in chief by mili- 
tary service, but died before his father 2oth 
Ric. II. His son and heir was the Sir William 
summoned to Parl. as Lord Bonville of Chuton 
in 1449 (see the pedigree above). This takes 
the ancestry two degrees further back than Sir John 
Maclean’s record of it there given. The same 
Gwillim’s Heraldry (‘‘The Banner Displayed”), 
fol. ed., 1724, p- 100, gives ‘‘Sable six mullets three 
two and one argent pierced gules,” as ‘‘ the coat of 
Edmund Bonvill of Little Modbury in the Co. of 
Devon, Esquire.” Papworth, Dict. of Coats of 
Arms, p. 998, gives the Bonvill arms as “Sa. six 
mullets pierced arg. three two and one ;” and Fuller, 
Worthies of, England, as ‘Sab. 6 mullets 
pierced g.” 


Lancaster, and therefore later than 1485, 
are on the panels of two ancient pews, but 
probably once decorated a screen. The 
Harington arms were quartered by this Lord 
Harington in right of his mother the heiress 
of that house, which, by successive inter- 
marriages with heiresses in failure of heirs 
male, represented the northern barony of 
the Le Flemings of Aldingham, in North- 
west Lancashire, and owned Gleaston 
Castle, referred to already in THE ANTI- 
QUARY, vol. v. pp. 102-4, and erected, as was 
there suggested, by an earlier Harington. 
This shield, with the coats united quarterly, 
and the initials, forms No. 5 of the plate 
illustrating the monuments of Limington 
Church." Thus we have Somerset and 
Devon in south-west England united with 
the great houses of the north-west, and, in 
the person of the Lady Catherine Neville, 
with that still loftier house of the Midlands. 
The same house after the deaths of its two 
successive heads, the Bonvilles, father and 
son, and, a few months afterwards, of their 
father and grandfather, in civil broil, in- 
termarried with the still higher family of 
the Greys on tne very steps of the throne of 
England ; and found a higher exaltation yet 
in the union of its heir Henry Grey, Duke of 
Suffolk, with Henry VIII.’s niece—only to 
find in the scaffold of her cousin Mary Tudor 
the highest exaltation of all. The aspirations 
of all these lines of noble lineage were 
gathered to a head in his person, and had (as 
the Roman tyrant wished his Senate could 
have) “only one neck,” thus saving the 
headsman trouble.” 

To pass on to clerical names, the last 
chantry priest was a Thomas Raphlyn, who, 
in 1553, received an annual pension of 
£3 12s. <A defective list of the incumbents 
from the year 1329 is given in the Somerset- 
shire Archeological Proceedings, above re- 
ferred to in note 8. The only name of 
note which it contains is that of Thomas 


11 See Church of England Magazine, Dec. 3, 1864. 

122A Paper by Mr. Taswell Langmead in the 
Church of England Magazine, Dec. 3, 1864, 
may be referred to. It is chiefly valuable for the 
connection (therein traced, dating from the seven- 
teenth century) of his own family with Limington, 
and for the illustrative engravings, already referred 
to. See Miscellanea Genealogica for July, 1872, for 
the pedigree of this family. 
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Wolsey, 1500; by whom Mr. Langmead, 
referred to in note 12, suggests that the font 
may have been given, but offers no evidence 
to support the suggestion. From its style 
I should be inclined to place it later in the 
same century. Among the many gaps in the 
list one might be filled by Dr. Walter Raleigh, 
Dean of Wells (whose name bespeaks his 
Devonshire extraction), sequestrated for his 
“ delinquency” in the Great Rebellion. Part 
of his temporalities were the impropriated 
parsonages of Limington, South Barrow, and 
Barton. All were seized, and his person 
imprisoned in several successive gaols—the 
plague breaking out in one—until death 
brought him release; he being removed to 
his own residential house at Wells, and 
there murdered in cold blood by the 
Puritan constable, one David Barrett, who 
had him in charge. He was, however, 
buried with the funeral office of his Church, 
and the clergyman who read the service was 
then for that offence clapped in prison in 
his turn as a malignant likewise. The rela- 
tions of Dean Raleigh spared no effort to 
bring his murderer to justice ; but justice 
was not to be had, and the villain escaped 
unpunished. See in the same Society’s Pro- 
ceedings, for the year 1853, Somersetshire 
Sequestrations, by John Batten, jun. 

A predecessor, certainly near, perhaps 
immediate, of this Dean Raleigh at Liming- 
ton, was one John Conant, who (éemp. Jac. I. 
Car. I.) was fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 
and rector of that parish. Of him nothing 
remarkable is recorded ; but he educated a 
nephew of his of the same name at his own 
College, who became also fellow thereof, 
took deacon’s orders, and served the Church 
at Limington fora considerable time. He 
imbibed Puritan principles, and received the 
higher grade from Presbyterian ordination. 
In 1643 we find him member of the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines, and in 1649, 
owing of course to the Parliamentary 
Visitation in the previous year, rector of his 
College, and during the Cromwellian period, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University when 
Protector Oliver was himself the Chancellor. 
In 1661 he was ejected from the rectorship 
of Exeter, no doubt through the re-estab- 
lishment of the Statutes, &c., of Oxford in 
1660; but in 1670 he was ordained priest 


by Reynolds, Bishop of Norwich, who had 
himself also been sometime a Presbyterian, 
and whose daughter he had married, and 
was also, like Reynolds, present at the 
Savoy Conference. We find him next vicar 
of All Saints’, Northampton, in 1676 Arch- 
deacon of Norwich, and in 1681 Canon of 
Worcester. He was probably one of the 
more learned, moderate, and respectable of 
the Puritan Oxford party, converted by the 
events of the Civil War from a minority into 
a majority; but through the prominent 
positions which he had filled, and the formal 
and explicit nature of the pledges (e.g., to 
the Solemn League and Covenant) which he 
had taken, was compelled to bear the brunt 
of defeat and the shock of deprivation; just 
as the recoil of an overcharged gun tells 
most formidably on the artiilerist who is 
nearest to it. ‘Thus he lay awhile under a 
cloud ; but soon emerged from it, and died 
in 1693, at the age of eighty-five, having 
lived through a cycle of changes unparalleled 
in any portion of English history. It is a 
curious question whether he knew, and if he 
knew, whether he at all cared, for the cruel 
persecution of Dean Raleigh. He must 
have been an influential man at the time it 
was going forward. Probably he had cut the 
tie of local connection with Limington and 
Somersetshire, and was entirely absorbed in 
Oxford polemics. Men so concentrated on 
party strife might live in a non-conducting 
medium in those days as regards intelligence 
from without.” 


Wests 
Richard de Bury’s 
“ Pbilobiblion.” 


By the Rev. M. G. WaTKINS, M.A. 


Sea) MONG the varied treasures of Early 
A‘4| English literature, few books are 

} more curious, both for style and 
allusions, than the Philobiblon of 
Richard Aungerville, of Bury. It may be 


13 A sketch of his life is given in the Biographia 
Britannica, vol. iii. pp. , 1433-9, ed. 1800. See 
also Prince’s Worthies of Devon, where his uncle 
is erroneously described as rector of Lymington, 
Hants. There are also references to him in the 
Athene Oxoniensis. 
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doubted, however, whether his little book is 
known to many save professed bibliophiles, 
although Hallam says of him, “I am not 
aware that he had any equal in England 
during the century.”* Yet the scholar and 
the divine may find much that is noteworthy 
in the writings of one who was himself a 
representative scholar of his time, Bishop of 
Durham, and Lord Chancellor of England. 
Perhaps Richard de Bury still more falls in 
with the predominant taste of the day by 
having been among the first, if not the very 
first, of that amiable race, the bookmaniacs. 
He would buy, beg, borrow, receive with a 
view to grant a subsequent favour, and even, 
it may be feared, condescend like many 
another bibliophile, both ancient and modern, 
to steal books, if they were not to be obtained 
in a simpler and more honest fashion. It 
was with him guocungue modo, rem, books 
by hook or by crook. ‘ Booksare vessels of 
wisdom, transcending all human estimation ; 
and so, as Gregory says of the kingdom of 
_ heaven, ‘their value is whatever you pos- 
sess.’”+ De Bury seems to have had a very 
small tincture of Greek, as was only natural 
considering when he lived, but a great enthu- 
siasm for books, and a curious store of anec- 
dotes of great men picked up from Latin 
books, or perhaps, oftener still, from transla- 
tions. Many of his utterances about books 
are very beautiful, and show an eagerness 
both in the acquisition and possession of 
books such as might be termed singular for a 
man in his episcopal office, which, in ancient 
or in modern times, specially demands a 
practical man, did not the name of the pre- 
late who so worthily fills the throne of 
Durham at present offer a suitable parallel. 
His allusions are frequently too far-fetched 
to command any sympathy. His scriptural 
quotations are applied in a manner which to 
us appears little short of ludicrous. Often 
his style degenerates into rhetoric run mad. 
Still there is a residuum, which can be 
contemplated over and over again with ad- 
vantage by the book-lover, and specially 
by the students of the fifteenth century. The 
crabbed, euphuistic character of his writings 
is well worth studying, as a help for under- 
standing the literature of his age, and espe- 
* Lit. of Europe, vol, i. chap. i. 
+ Philobiblon, end of chap. iii. 





cially that of the succeeding one, both of 
which were deeply tinged with this fashion- 
able craze. , 

The life of Richard de Bury resembled that 
of many Middle Age bishops, such as Lanfranc 
and Becket. It was made up of attendance 
at Court and embassies abroad. Like William 
of Wykeham, his paternal name is scarcely 
known. It may be Awngeville, Aungerville, 
Almgerville, or Muiegerville, the prevailing 
laxity on etymology having mainly to answer 
for these variations. His father was a knight 
of Norman descent, who, dyingféarly left his 
son to be brought up by the Willoughbys, 
the lad’s uncles on his mother’s side. 
The date of Richard’s birth is given as 
1287. After a sojourn at Oxford, he was 
chosen to be tutor to the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards Edward III. Espousing the side 
of his mother Isabella, he narrowly es- 
caped the wrath of Edward II.’s lieutenant 
in Gascony by concealing himself in the 
belfry of the Franciscans at Paris. On the 
accession of Edward III. it was but natural 
that Richard de Bury’s star should again 
be in the ascendant. He was sent as am- 
bassador to Rome in 1329, being at that 
time Steward of the Palace, Treasurer of the 
Wardrobe, and Keeper of the Privy Seal. In 
1332 the Bishop of Durham died. Robert 
de Graystanes was selected as his successor 
by the chapter, and actually consecrated by 
the Archbishop of York. Richard de Bury, 
however, strong in the king’s favour, ousted 
him after some trouble, and was himself 
installed at Durham, on June 5, 1334. 
About the same time he was appointed Lord 
Chancellor. In 1335 we find him travel- 
ling, again on his master’s service, in Flan- 
ders, Hainault, and Germany. It is pleasant 
to dwell upon his researches for books in 
these countries; then, as now, offering so 
fine a hunting-ground to the book-lover. 
Many a convent library did he doubtless 
ransack, to admire if he might not purchase 
or beg; and the heart of many a devoted 
copyist must have been gladdened with his 
bounty. Scottish affairs, complicated by the 
invasion of Bruce, next demanded his care, 
and in 1337 he was again ambassador in 
France. Before his death, in 1345, he en- 
joyed the rest which so active a life demanded, 
and seems to have employed it in the com- 
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position of the Philodiblon, and the com- 
pany of his beloved books. He prepared 
a catalogue of his library, which however 
has been lost, and left the books to Trinity 
College, Oxford. In the reign of Henry 
VIII. they were removed to Balliol to be 
added to the collections of Duke Hum- 
phrey and George Owen. The friend of 
Petrarch and of all the English scholars of his 
time, Richard de Bury, if of a somewhat 
imperious temperament, fulfilled the various 
public duties which he was called upon to 
discharge with faithfulness. Of a wise and 
politic nature, he managed to make few 
enemies, while himself occupying an exalted 
station. But posterity is most interested in 
him for his love of books. Here he was 
before his age, and his bibliomania would 
have done credit to Heber or Dibdin himself. 
What stores of Horee and MSS. blazing with 
the most brilliant hues of the scriptorium 
must not his library have contained! A 
modern bibliomaniac’s mouth waters at the 
bare contemplation of them. In ornaments, 
seals, and other objects of zvir¢u, he also 
possessed a nice taste and had acquired a 
large collection, the list of which is yet extant 
in one of the volumes of the Surtees Society. 
Richard de Bury was thus very much more 
than a typical man of his time.* 
or the bibliography of the P/zlobiblon 
we must refer the reader to an able 
and exhaustive chapter in the American 
edition. It will suffice here to state that 
several of our great libraries contain manu- 
scripts of it, and there are no less than 
three—one a folio, bound in red morocco, 
and bearing the arms of Colbert—in the 
Imperial Library at Paris. The first edition 
is dated 1473, and is a priceless biblio- 
graphic treasure. There are two copies of 
it also in the Imperial Library. Until late 
years the book was best known in England 
by the Oxford edition of 1599. A fair 
translation was published in 1832 by Mr. 
J. B. Inglis ; but an exact and more scholar- 
like transcript into our tongue is still to be 
desired. 
Literature as such was little known to 
the people, even to many of the kings and 
great men, of the fourteenth century. Scho- 


* See Introduction to the American Edition of the 
Philobiblon, by S. Hand (Albany, 1861, 8vo). 


lars indeed dwelt upon the Greek and Latin 
authors with delight, and made numerous 
translations of favourite parts of the classics ; 
but scholars were few. If there was sucha 
thing as a popular book at that time, it was 
the “ Romance of the Rose.” That a treatise 
on the love of books should have been writ- 
ten in that age, and by a man so busy and 
occupied in the highest cares of State as 
Richard de Bury, is very noteworthy. It 
shows that his own ardent words respecting 
the friendship of books were written from the 
heart, and that he was, as are all great 
men, in a certain sense before his time. 
Every word of his little book proves that 
the old Bishop of Durham possessed the 
amiable weaknesses and kindly traits of the 
book-lover in every age. The tenth com- 
mandment, it may be feared, was habitually 
broken when his thoughts ran on books; and 
offences against the eighth one, when book- 
stealing was in question, were most likely 
condoned by his conscience with singular 
ease. He frankly tells us that any one 
could win his good word by quartos rather 
than by money; and when raised to high 
estate, and able to help small and great, in- 
stead of friendly gifts, presents and jewels, 
there flowed in upon him a stream of mouldy 
quartos and ragged folios.* In a word, 
abbeys, monasteries, and religious houses of 
all kinds, opened their stores, when it was 
once understood that the gift of a few books 
would win the Bishop’s good word, so that 
the scholarly recluses of the scripforia must 
have been well pleased to see their literary 
friend together with his retinue disappear. 
The good Bishop warms as he recounts his 
different devices for obtaining the books 
which he most coveted, and breaks out— 
‘‘ Quis inter tot argutissimos venatores lepus- 
culus delitesceret? quis pisciculus istorum 
nunc hamos, nunc retia, nunc sagenas 
evaderet ?” 

We have termed Richard de Bury’s style 
euphuistic because no other word so exactly 
denotes its florid rhetorical verbiage, ab- 
horrent to a lover of Ciceronian Latin. He 
delights in new-fangled expressions, remind- 
ing us of Holofernes in Love’s Labour's Lost, 


§ Affluxerunt loco xeniorum (a@/ enceniorum) et 
munerum, locoque donorum et jocalium, ccenulenti 
quaterni ac decrepiti codices (Pied. 8). 
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like geologia, synderesis, theriaca, ambassialt- 
dus, and thelike. His periodsare turgid and 
rhetorical, obscured by frequent recondite 
allusions; “the Helle-flight of Euclid,” 
“the prolific mother. Phronesis,” “the 
perfumed panther,” are some of these. Ideas 
are amplified, and synonymous, or almost 
synonymous, expressions heaped one on 
another with bewildering frequency ; so that 
the Philobiblon is neither pleasant to read, 
if the peruser be a classical scholar, nor 
easy to translate, save to the man who is fond 
of the barbarous ecclesiastical Latinity of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Thus, after 
speaking of his love for books, and the con- 
stant search he made after them in his travels, 
the Bishop adds, in words which do not easily 
flow into English, though their sense is suffi- 
ciently evident :— 

Hee enim peregrinationum absinthia quasi quadam 
pigmenta (a/ pigmentaria potio) dulcoravit. Hzc 
post perplexas intricationes et scrupulosis (query, os ?) 
causarum aufractus et vix egressibiles reipublicze 
labyrinthos ad respirandum parumper temperiem 
auree levis aperiunt (8). 

The “ ecstatic love of books” spoken of by 
the Bishop, impelled him to write in order 
to show that he was not carrying his love to 
excess, but that his accumulation of books 


was fraught with benefits to his fellow-men. 
His treatise is divided into twenty chapters. 
They touch on divers matters, as will be 
shown, but the burden of all is the fitness of 


books for teaching men. He breaks out in 
the beginning into words which strongly 
remind us of Cicero’s encomium on the 
liberal arts in defending Archias— 


These are the masters who instruct us without birch- 
rods or cane, without chiding and anger, without 
clothes and money being needed. If you approach, 
they sleep not ; if you ask of them inquiringly, they 
do not withdraw themselves, do not murmur at you 
if you make mistakes; do not laugh, if you are a 
dunce. 

No words are too strong for him to clothe 
his admiration for books :— 


Ye are the Tree of Life (he addresses them, 
drawing upon Biblical imagery), the four-parted 
river of Paradise by which the mind of man is fed, 
thirsty intellect moistened and watered. Ye are the 
Ark of Noah and the ladder of Jacob, and the troughs 
by which the offspring of those who behold them is 
coloured ; ye are the stones of the Covenant and the 
pitchers which held the lamps of Gideon, the wallet 
of David from which are taken the most polished 
pebbles by which some Goliath is slain. 


Much more is added in the same strain 
compendiously summed up in the remark, 
“optima quzeque scripture libris adaptare 
poterimus, si loqui libeat figurate” (cap. i.). 
The last year or two have produced two 
books which would have been intensely 
grateful to this fourteenth-century Bishop, 
Mr. Lang’s charming tractate, Zhe Library, 
and Mr. Blades’s Enemies of Books. Indeed, 
the latter author scarcely exceeds the Bishop 
in his abhorrence that any of the fair sex 
should come near or be lightly trusted with 
books. In truth, any owner of a library may 
well distrust his womankind. How many a 
book-lover’s most precious tomes meet with 
the terrible {fate which the Laureate has so 
well depicted in the case of his needy 
Squire !— 

Heaps an’ heips o’ bodoks, I ha’ see’d ’em, be- 
long’d to the Squire ; 

But the lasses ed teaird out leaves i’ the middle to 
kindle the fire ; 

Sa moist on ’is owd big bodoks fetch’d nigh to nowt 
at the saale.* 


Hear now the torrent of abuse which 
Richard de Bury pours out on women for 
their despiteful treatment of books. Inglis 
must translate the Bishop’s nervous Latin ; 
we scarcely dare hope to do justice to its 
vehemence— 


Our places [books are represented as complain- 
ing] are occupied sometimes by a biped beast, 
woman to wit, whose cohabitation was formerly 
shunned by the clergy from whom we have even 
taught our pupils to fly more than from the asp and 
the basilisk ; wherefore this beast, ever jealous of our 
studies, and at all times implacable, spying us at last 
in a corner protected only by the web of some long- 
deceased spider, drawing her forehead into wrinkles, 
laughs us to scorn, abuses us in virulent speeches, 
points us out as the only superfluous furniture lodged 
in the whole house ; complains that we are useless 
for any purpose of domestic economy whatever, and 
recommends our being bartered away forthwith for 
costly head-dresses, cambric, silk, twice-dipped 
purple garments, woollen, linen, and furs ; and indeed 
with reason, if she could see the interior of our hearts, 
or be present at our secret councils. } 





* Ballads, Zhe Village Wife, p. 80. 

+ We subjoin the Latin as it is a fair specimen of 
the Bishop’s heroic vein:—‘‘Occupat enim loca 
nostra bestia bipedalis, scilicet mulier, cujus habitatio 
vitabatur a clericis, a qua semper super aspidem et 
basiliscum alumnos nostros docuimus fugiendum ; 
quamobrem ista bestia nostris studiis semper zemula, 
nullo die placanda, finaliter nos conspectos in angulo 
jam defuncte arenze (? araneze) sola tela protectos, in 
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Books, the author goes on to say, should 
be bought at any price, unless the dealer is 
evidently cheating, or unless a better oppor- 
tunity of purchasing is expected. ‘The 
fourth chapter shows how ungratefully the 
corrupt clergy of the time behaved to books, 
and incidentally gives some curious particu- 
lars of clerical life. Hounds and hawks occupy 
too often the inner chamber in the clergy 
houses, where books had of right their peace- 
ful cells. These continue to make their 
moan ; how their garments are torn off them, 
and, to use the Psalmist’s words, “ Their 
belly is agglutinated to the earth, and their 
glory reduced to dust.” Damp, smoke, and 
dust induce various diseases :— 

Our stomachs are destroyed by the severe griping 
of our bowels, which greedy worms never cease to 
gnaw. We are thrown into dark comers, ragged, 
shivering and weeping, or with holy Job seated on a 
dunghill or (what appears too indecent to be told), 
we are buried in the abysses of a common sewer. 
Again, we are sold like slaves and female captives, or 
left as pledges in taverns without redemption. 
(Inglis.) 

Another curious passage shows that the 
custom of goldsiniths keeping their gold-leaf 
between the pages of books prevailed as early 
as the fourteenth century. The monks come 
in for no small share of blame—“ Greges et 
valera, porrti et olera, potus et patera, lectiones 
sunt hodie et studia monachorum, exceptis 
quibusdam paucis electis, in quibus patrum 
precedentium non imago, sed vestigium 
remanet aliquale.” ‘There is no mention of 
fishing among their amusements, and yet it 
must have been popular in certain localities. 
Only twenty-three years were to intervene 
before Dame Juliana Berners, herself the head, 
as saith the legend, of a religious house at 
Sopwell, was to put forth by the types of 
Wynkyn de Worde the first English treatise 
on that excellent recreation. The Bishop 
was familiar, however, with its implements, if 
he did not learn them from his books. 

The reverence of the age for Aristotle is 


rugam fronte collecta, virulentis sermonibus detrahit 
et subsannat. Ac nos in tota domus supellectili 
semper vacuos hospitari demonstrat, et ad unumquod- 
que economiz servitium queritur otiosos, et mox in 
capitegia preciosa, syndonem et sericum, et coccum 
bis tinctum, vestes et varias farraturas lanam et linum 
consulit commutandos, Et quidem merito, si videret 
intrinseca cordis nostri, si nostris privatis interfuisset 
consiliis” (cap, iv.). 





amusingly exemplified in the terms of exag- 
gerated respect which the Bishop uses of 
him— 

_ Even Aristotle, although of gigantic mind, in whom 
it pleased Nature to try how great a portion of reason 
she could admit into mortality, and whom the Most 
High made but little inferior to the angels, who 
sucked those wonderful volumes out of his own fingers 
(ex digitis suis suxit), which the whole world scarcely 
comprehends, would not have flourished if he had not, 
with the penetrating eyes of a lynx, looked through 
the sacred books of the Babylonians, Egyptians, 
Chaldeans, Persians and Medes (cap. x.). 

The singular expression —“ sucking from 
his fingers’—is a curious parallel to Lord 
Bacon’s language in the Novum Organon, who 
speaks of men spinning philosophical theories, 
like spiders, from their own brains. 

Passing now to the more immediate pur- 
pose of the Philobiblon, it is easy to imagine 
the author, like Chaucer’s Clerk of Oxen- 
forde— 

For him was lever han at his beddes hed 
Twenty bokes clothed in blake or red 
Of Aristotle and his philosophie 

Than robes riche or fidel or sautrie, 


Accordingly, no bibliomaniac or bibliophile 
of modern days can excel his devotion to the 
library. Does a book-hunter at present 
require a rare volume, or merely wish to 
search for any treasure which fortune may 
throw in his way? He goes to Paris, and 
tries the second-hand booksellers on the 
different guais. The Bishop waxes eloquent 
also on the charms of Paris, the garden of the 
world, as far as books are concerned :— 

Oh, blessed God of gods in Sion! what a gush of 

the river of pleasure gladdened our heart as often as 
we found leisure to visit Paris, the paradise of the 
world. There are delightful libraries over cells 
redolent of spices; there a flourishing garden of all 
kinds of books, there academic meadows trembling at 
the motion of the earth, the abodes of Athenian Peri- 
patetics, promontories of Parnassus, and porticoes of 
the Stoics (cap. viii.). 
Poetry is dear to his soul, but the exact 
sciences, especially Euclid, were distasteful 
enough. Of the latter, he writes that many 
scholars have been repelled as by a crag that 
could not be scaled.* 

Turning to the practical side of book-loving, 


* Such seems the meaning of the very crabbed pas- 
sage (cap. xiii.)\—“ Quot Euclidis discipulos rejecit 
Ellefuga, quasi scopulus eminens et abruptus, qui 
nullo scholarium suffragio scandi posset.” 
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never had books more loving and careful 
guardian than Richard de Bury :— 

There was always about us in our halls (he 

writes) no small assemblage of antiquaries, scribes, 
book-binders, correctors, illuminators, and generally 
of all such persons as were qualified to labour ad- 
vantageously in the service of books (cap. viii.). 
No modern book-lover could anathematize 
the “plough” of the binder more than the 
Bishop reprobates the analogous evil practices 
of his time :— 

There are also certain thieves who infamously dis- 

member books by cutting off the side margins for 
letter-paper, leaving only the letters or text, or the 
fly-leaves put in for the preservation of the book, 
which they take away for various uses and abuses ; 
which sort of sacrilege ought to be prohibited under a 
threat of anathema. 
He makes a marked distinction between 
clergy and laics, the former, as was only 
natural, being regarded as the suitable people 
to possess and use books aright. 

Truly next to the vestments and vessels dedicated 
to the Body of the Lord, holy books deserve to be 
most decorously handled by the clergy, upon which 
injury is inflicted as often as they presume to touch 
them with a dirty hand (cap. xvii.). On the other 
hand, laymen, to whom it matters not whether they 
look at a book turned wrong side upwards or spread 
before them in its natural order, are altogether un- 
worthy of any communion with books.* 


The 17thchapter is written with much force, 
and inculcates the handling of books in a 
cleanly manner and keeping them in order. 
Boys he reprehends sternly, and the book- 
lover of to-day must own sadly that they 
have not improved in this point since De 
Bury’s time. A very amusing paragraph 
sums up the ordinary misuse of books by 
them. They refrain from using pocket- 
handkerchiefs while reading, if they happen 
to have a cold, and the book is injured. Their 
fingers are dirty. They stick straws in at 
different places for marks. They eat fruit 
and cheese over books, “and because they 
have no alms-bag at hand, leave the rest of 
the fragments in the books.” They fall 
asleep over and wrinkle the pages, or turn 
them down with their elbows, and so form 
dogs’-ears of them. When spring comes, 
they fill their volumes with firstling violets, 
roses, and quadrifoils; being “ neglecters 

* bid. cnf. end of cap.-xiv. ‘ Omne = homi- 


num qui tonsura vel nomine clericali preefulgent libris 
tenentur veneratione perpetua famulari.” 


rather than inspectors” of books. Worse 
still, when they find an unoccupied margin, 
they * become incongruous annotators,” and 
“furnish it with a monstrous alphabet, or 
their unchastened pen immediately presumes 
to draw any other frivolous thing whatever 
that occurs to their imagination.” In a word, 
boys are the chief enemies of all books (next, 
perhaps, to laics); although Mr. Blades, in our 
own day, has altogether forgotten to enume- 
rate them among the foes of books in his 
amusing volume on the subject. The care 
of books is esteemed a sacred duty by the 
worthy Bishop, and he is at no loss for 
scriptural arguments to prove his position:— 

The most meek Moses instructs us about making 
cases for books in the neatest manner, whereby they 
may be safely preserved from all damage. ‘‘ Take 
this book,” says he, ‘‘and put it in the side of the 
ark of the covenant of the Lord your God”’(Deut. xxi.). 
But our Saviour also, by His own example precludes 
all unseemly negligence in the treatment of books, as 
may be read in Luke iv. For when He had read over 
the Scriptural prophecy written about Himself in a 
book delivered to Him, He did not return it to the 
minister till He had first closed it with His most holy 
hands; by which act students are most clearly taught 
that they ought not in the smallest degree whatever to 
be negligent about the custody of books. 

As for the literary Epicureanism which 
would prescribe the daintiest of shelves and 
surroundings for the Bishop’s favourites, the 
following paragraph on the point may be ap- 
pended. It is an apt illustration, moreover, 
of his rhetorical vein :— 

Mox tabulata cedrina cum lignis et trabibus Jevi- 
gatis aptissime compleenantur auro et ebore, epigram- 
mata designantur camerulis, quibus ipsa volumina 
reverenter illata suavissime collocantur, sic ut nullum 
alternis ingressum impediat vel propinquitate vero 
nimia fratrem suum ledat.* 


Richard de Bury left his books, as has 
been said, to the University of Oxford. In 
chap. xviii. he declares his will herein in 
words which remind us of Sir T. Bodley’s 
intentions some three centuries later, as 
expounded by Prince, in his Worthies of 
Devon, towards the same University. “ This 


* Or (to improve upon Inglis’s translation)—‘* Soon 
cedar frames with supporters and shelves neatly planed 
are most becomingly overlaid with gold and ivory, 
inscriptions are placed over the partitions, in which 
the volumes themselves are brought and most deli- 
cately placed in order, so that none should hinder the 
entrance of another, or by being packed too close 
injure its brother” (cap. vii.). 
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honourable person,” says Prince, ‘taking into 
consideration the ruinous confused condition 
the old library there (said to be founded by 
Humphrey, the good Duke of Gloucester, 
and other worthy Meczenases) then lay in, 
to the great hindrance and decay of learn- 
ing, resolves to undertake the reformation 
thereof at his own cost and charges.” And 
the worthy chronicler continues: ‘Sir 
Thomas in two years brought his work to 
some perfection, and then bestows abundance 
of choice books upon it, which, with great 
cost and care, himself had collected in 
foreign countries to the value of about 
410,000, as Dr. Willet tells us.” Having 
therefore announced his disposition of the 
books which he loved so well, our author in 
the concluding chapter exhorts his readers 
to pray for him, and at the same time 
teaches them how to pray. Thus the book 
ends religiously, as it begun. Thecolophon 
runs: ‘Thus endeth the Philobiblon, or 
Book upon the Love of Books. Printed 
at Cologne in the year of our Lord 
M.CCCC.LXXIII.” 

In spite of the interest of its “ contents,” 
nothing can make up to the classical scholar 
for the inflated, and highly rhetorical style 
of the Philobiblon. The author frequently 
piles an Ossa of metaphor upon a Pelion 
of turgid verbosity until his meaning and the 
reader’s patience alike disappear. Christianity 
is jostled by the heathen deities. Aristotle 
becomes a more weighty authority than St. 
John in one page ; in another, an utterance 
of one of the minor prophets transcends all 
the garnered wisdom of the profane world. 
It is this verbosity and want of proportion 
which disturbs that lucid critic, Hallam. 
Richard de Bury’s “erudition,” he says, 
“‘ appears crude and uncritical, his style in- 
different, and his thoughts superficial.” And 
again “the Philobiblon is worthy of being 
read, as containing some curious illustrations 
of the state of literature. He quotes a 
wretched poem de Vetuld, as Ovid's, and 
shows little learning, though he has a great 
esteem for it.”* In the wonderful develop- 
ment of bibliophilism to which every book 
sale and every critical newspaper at present 
testifies, the Philobiblon cannot but prove 
interesting, as the first of the numerous books 

*Lit. of Europe, part i. cap.i, 
VOL. VI, 


which have since been published, on the 
special madness of which it treats. It occu- 
pies the same position towards Dibdin or 
Ames as the “Compleat Angler” does to 
all subsequent treatises on fishing. And 
yet it is so scarce that a new edition, put 
out by a competent scholar, with a trust- 
worthy translation, instead of the slipshod 
version of Inglis, would be welcomed as a 
boon. Indeed, it is surprising that an age 
which is so powerfully drawn to all the lite- 
rary monuments of our ancestors, should 
suffer such a representative book as the 
Philobiblon to become practically out of 
print. M. G. Watkins, 
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x HERE is a curious history to be 
am gleaned from corporation customs, 
for it seems as if, after the struggle 
for preservation against the en- 
croachment of feudal lords or central 
government, these customs were so jealously 
preserved as practically to have come down 
to modern times in the same form as they 
existed in early times. And looking to the 
fact that there is ample evidence to show 
that the origin of English municipalities lies 
not in the charter granted by the king, but in 
the established rights and privileges of the 
townsmen as subsequently embodied in the 
charter, it may readily be conceived that a 
record of corporation customs will afford a 
not unimportant subject to the antiquarian 
student. It is a curious fact, too, that there 
exists a whole group of corporation customs 
altogether outside those granted by charter— 
a fact that should make us regard the subject 
as one likely to contribute an important 
chapter in the history of English municipali- 
ties. But our present object is limited to the 
work of collecting together in these pages 
some few of the customs which are now only 
scattered items of literature, and whose value 
can never be rightly comprehended so long 
as they remain unconnected with each other. 
Of corporation processions and festivals 
there is, of course, much to be said; and the 
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antiquary has not neglected this subject.* 
But still there are a few out-of-the-way 
examples which, not partaking of the magni- 
tude and importance of such processions as 
those at Coventry, Shrewsbury, and elsewhere, 
have not yet been brought under consider- 
ation. Of these, the following curious ex- 
amples will prove of interest :— 

‘There was an ancient custom for the prin- 
cipal tenancy of the Legh family in the neigh- 
bourhood to walk in procession through the 
borough of Newton, Lancashire, preceded by 
a band of music, and dressed in long grey 
woollen coats (from whence they are usually 
called whitecoats) given by that family, with 
their crest or badge on them, and with hal- 
berts, and in this mafiner to attend the 
elections for members of Parliament for the 
borough ; also the annual fairs, and the courts 
leet held twice a year.” 

“At Salisbury, the processions with the 
trading companies are with a wooden giant ; 
the hobby-horse was, in the days of Salis- 
bury’s trading prosperity, of considerable 
interest. They have now fallen into decay; 
but there is a book among the corporation 
archives to regulate them.” { 

A very curious bit of municipal history is 
brought to light by the old custom of carry- 
ing a sword in the processions of the 
mayors. 

Henry VII. granted to Chester that the 
mayor may have the sword borne before him 
“in our absence, and may cause it to be 
borne before him with the point upright, in 
the presence as well as of other nobles and 
lords of our realm of England who are related 
to us in lineal consanguinity and others 
whomsoever, as in any other manner howso- 
ever.”§ It is interesting to note that the 
corporation of Chester, in 1607, successfully 
defended their right against the Dean and 
Chapter, and in the award it is granted that 
“as often as the mayor repaired to the church 


* See the contributions to the Gent. Magazine of 
1824 and 1825, on the London Pageants, ¢emzp. Charles 
II., besides the well-known books on the subject. 

+ Report of the Public Records Commission (1835), 
P- 473: 

+ bid. p 479. 

§ It should be observed that this is simply a 
copy of older grants of the same privilege, ¢.g., Nor- 
wich ¢emp. Henry IV., mentioned by Thompson, Zing. 
Mun. Hist. p. 175. 





to hear divine service or sermon, or upon 
any just occasion, he was to be at liberty 
to have the sword of the city borne before 
him with the point upwards.”* In London, 
too, the same privilege was defended in 
times when its right was disputed. A copy 
of a letter exists among the archives of 
London, dated about 1582, written by the 
Lord Mayor to the Lord Chancellor, and 
complaining “that when he (the Lord 
Mayor) attended to take his oath without 
the ‘Tower Gate, he had Her Majesty’s sword 
carried before him in the streets, as had been 
the custom to carry it in Westminster Hall 
until they came to the bar of Her Majesty’s 
Court, when the sword was reversed by the 
sword-bearer as in the presence of Her 
Majesty ; and so it had intended to be done 
when arriving at the place where the: Lieu- 
tenant sat as had been the custom. They were 
met at the corner of Tower Street by two of 
the warders, who commanded Her Majesty’s 
sword to be holden down, and pressed vio- 
lently to take it down, but through the good 
discretion of the Recorder they were peace- 
ably holden off.’"+ And later on, in 1633, 
a similar dispute took place with reference to 
the right of the Lord Mayor to have the 
sword borne up before him within St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and “ especially within the choir.” 
Now this right, curiously defended by two 
such important and ancient corporations as 
Chester and London, carries us farther back 
into antiquity than the date of the chartered- 
grant. It does not owe its origin to the 
framers of the charter, but existed as one ot 
the popular privileges of self-governing com- 
munities long before, and became one of the 
concessions made by the charter only because 
the charter adopted the customs existing at 
the time. That this view of the case is the 
correct one, is proved not only by the general 
method of imperial legislation upon local 
matters, as illustrated by modern experience, 
but by the curious analogy which exists in 
a self-governing community whose origin and 
practice is admittedly archaic. One of the 
ceremonies incidental to the great folk- 
meeting on Tynwald Hill, in the Isle of Man, 


_was according “to the constitution of old 


* See Hist. MSS. Com., Fifth Report, p. 342. 
t Remembrancia, p. 432. t Lbed, 328. 
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time,” that the lord should “ sitt in a chaire 

. with the sword before him holden with 
the point upwards.”* It should not be for- 
gotten that here we have a typical ceremony of 
the election of the tribal chiefs of primitive 
communities, and the parallel to municipal 
custom is not too far apart to indulge in the 
conclusion, that in this example of old 
municipal custom we have a survival from 
old tribal custom. 

Under the guidance of this ancient 
custom, we may record the following curious 
letter from an indignant correspondent of the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1825 (p. 401) :-— 


This city of Exeter is celebrated in the page of his- 
tory for heroic defences made against rebellious armies 
and ferocious invaders. The pretender, Perkin War- 
beck, was gallantly repulsed from its walls. In reward 
for such loyalty and bravery, the Seventh Henry 
granted a charter of immunities, presented his own 
sword to the Mayor, and gave a hat or caf of liberty 
to be worn on all public occasions. The Mayor and 
Corporation enter the Cathedral, preceded by the 
swordbearer wearing this hat on his head, within the 
Choir, and does not take it off till he has deposited 
the sword before the Mayor, close to the throne of the 
Bishop. In like manner, he wears this hat in the 
House OF Gop, in marching in front of the procession 
leaving the Cathedral. 

At the election of the mayor sonie very 
curious customs have come down to us. 
The mayor of Folkestone was chosen 
annually on the 8th of September. Early in 
the morning the town sergeant sounded the 
horn at the residence of every jurat and 
commoner, summoning them to assemble 
that day in the churchyard to elect a new 
mayor for the year ensuing. After attending 
divine service in the morning, the old mayor 
and jurats withdrew to the cross or pedestal 
in the churchyard, where were assembled the 
coihmoners and freetnen. The old mayor 
shortly addressed them, atid requested them 
to depart into the chancel of the church and 
elect a new niayor, which they accordingly 
did. If either the mayor or any of the 
jurats refused to assume théir respective 
offices upon being elected, “the commons 
were to go and beat down their principal 
messtiage.”"f This is a very Significaiit 
survival’ from old timés, because in the 
primitive village community the right to par- 
take of the privileges of the community was 

* Train, History of the Isle of Man, ii. p. 188. 
+ Report of the Record Commission, 1837, p. 453. 





based solely upon the possession of a tene- 
ment within the viliage. As a municipal 
custom we find it elsewhere than at Folke- 
stone. On the occasion of the election of 
bailiff at Hastings, it is a law that “if the 
said bailiff be absent, or will not accept the 
charge, all the commoners shall go and beat 
down his chief tenement.”* 

A remarkable custom took place at Sduth- 
ampton at the yearly election of the mayor and 
other corporate officers, to wit, the decorating 
of the guildhall with flowers and strewing the 
floor with rushes ; and entries occur in the 
stewards’ books, as far back as the year 1483, 
of payments made “for rushes for the hall” 
on the election of the mayor, in the month of 
September.¢ Another custom prevails upon 
the opening of Trinity fair by the mayor and 
corporation, who go to the ground in pro- 
cession on the Saturday noon preceding 
Trinity Monday, when, as soon as the king’s 
proclamation has been read, a pole is raised, 
at the top of which is placed a large glove; 
thé senior bailiff then assumes the charge of 
the fair as chief magistrate pro tempore within 
its precincts. On Wednesday at noon tlie 
glove and pole are taken down and the 
fair is ps0 facto concluded.t 

Deering, describing the ceremony of the 
election of the mayor of Nottingham, says :— 
“ The old mayor seats himself in an elbow 
chair, at a table covered with black cloth, the 
mace being laid in the middle of it, covered 
with rosemary and sprigs of bay (which they 
term burying the mace), then the mayor pre- 
sents the persori before nominated to the 
body” assembled. 

On the morning of the day appointed for 
the election of the mayor at Wycombe the 
great bell was tolled for a quarter of an hour 
and immediately succeeded by the ringing 
of the bells; the outgoing mayor, with the 
aldermen, bailiffs and burgesses attend 
divine service, a sermon is preached for the 
occasion ; they afterwards go in processiofi 
to the guildhall preceded by a drummier 
beating a drum and by women as strewers of 
flowers. On the completion of the election 


* Sussex Archeological Collections, xii. 197. 
+ See as to the custom of strewing rushes, Mr. 
Peacock’s ‘*Churchwarden Accounts of Stratton” in 
Archeologia, xlvi. } 201. 
£ Report of the Record Commission, 1837, p- 494- 
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the mayor and corporation return from the 
hall and go round the market-house in pro- 
cession, observing the same ceremonies, and 
are afterwards weighed and their weights 
recorded by the sergeant-at-mace who re- 
ceives a small fee for his attendance.* 

For a custom at the election of a mayor 
at Abingdon, in Berkshire, see the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for Dec. 1782, p. 558. 
The following occurs in the same periodical 
for 1790, p. II91:— 


At Kidderminster is a singular custom. On the 
election of a bailiff the inhabitants assemble in the 
principal streets to throw cabbage-stalks at each other. 
The town-house bell gives signal for the affray. This 
is called Jawless hour. This done (for it lasts an hour), 
the bailiff-elect and corporation, in their robes, 
preceded by drums and fifes (for they have no waits), 
visit the old and new bailiff, constables, &c. &c., 
attended by the mob. In the meantime the most 
respectable families in the neighbourhood are invited 
to meet and fling apples at them on their entrance. 
2 have known forty pots of apples expended at one 

ouse, 


Of some curious corporation privileges 
there are one or two important examples. 
The well-known saying of a ‘Scarborough 
Warning,” the origin of which has been 
attributed to many causes, is stated by Abra- 
ham de la Pryme to be a municipal custom. 
He thus describes this custom :— 


Scarburg Warning is a proverb in many places of 
the north, signifying any sudden warning given upon 
any account. Some think it arose from the sudden 
comeing of an enemy against the castle there, and, 
having discharged a broadside, then commands them 
to surrender. Others think that the proverb had its 
original from other things, but all varys. However, 
this is the true origin thereof : ‘‘ The town is a corpora- 
tion town, and, tho’ it is very poor now to what it was 
formerly, yet it has a .... who is commonly a 
poor man, they haveing no rich ones amongst them. 
About two days before Michilmass day the sayd.... 
being arrayed in his gown of state he mounts upon 
horseback, and has his attendants with him, and the 
macebear[er] carrying the mace hefore him, with two 
fidlers and a base viol. Thus marching in state (as 
bigg as the lord mare of London) all along the shore 
side, they make many halts, and the cryer crys thus 
with a strange sort of a singing voice, high and 


low :— 
Whay! Whay! Whay! 
Pay your gavelage ha ! 
Between this and Michaelmas Day, 
Or you'll be fined I say! 


Then the fiddlers begin to dance, and caper, and play, 
fit to make one burst with laughter that sees and hears 


them. Then they go on again and crys as before, 
with the greatest majesty and gravity ooo gen 
none of this comical crew being seen so much as to 
smile all the time, when us spectators are almost 
bursten with laughing. This is the true origin of the 
proverb, for this custome of gavelage is a certain 
tribute that every house pays to the .... when he 
is pleased to call for it, and he gives not above one 
day warning, and may call for it when he pleases.* 


Among other odd customs worth mention- 
ing now are the following. The well-known 
custom at the election of the freemen at 
Alnwick has been so often quoted, that we 
pass over it, in order to note the subjoined 
account from Newcastle-on-Tyne, which we 
take from an old and, unfortunately, undated 
extract from the WVewcastle Chronicle :-— 


Newcastle-on-Tyne still observes some of the olden 
ceremonies in connection with judges of assize. With 
the single exception of the city of Bristol no other 
town insists upon entertaining the representatives of 
the Crown during the assizes. The judges of assize 
are presented with gloves on their arrival, and are 
entertained with profuse hospitality until their duties 
are ended. When the assize work is over, the mayor 
and aldermen, in full regalia, attend the judges, and 
the mayor, as spokesman, makes a speech somewhat 
as follows :—'‘ My lords, we have to congratulate you 
upon having completed your labours in this ancient 
town, and have also to inform you that you travel 
hence to Carlisle, through a border county much and 
often infested by the Scots; we therefore present 
each of pe lordships with a piece of money to buy 
therewith a dagger to defend yourselves.” He then 
presents to the senior judge a piece of gold coin of the 
reign of James I., called a Jacobus, and to the junior 
judge a similar coin of the reign of Charles I., a Caro- 
lus, and, after having been duly thanked by the judge 
in commission, retires. The Corporation have had 
at times great difficulty in procuring these coins for 
the purpose of the assize, and as keeping up the cere- 
mony is enjoined by one of their ancient charters, they 
are loth to let itdrop. Uponthe death or resignation, 
therefore, of a judge who has been accustomed to 
travel the Northern Circuit, the Corporation at once 
offer to purchase from his representatives the “ dagger 
money” he may have received as above on his several 
advents to Newcastle, in order to use it on future oc- 
casions, and they are accustomed to bid very liberally 
for the coins. Notwithstanding this, however, the 
supply has at times been so scanty that £15 has been, 
on more than one occasion, given for each necessary 
coin. The writer was present during a Newcastle 
winter assize, at which the judge waited in the town 
some hours after the termination of his duties in order 
duly to receive the much-prized coin, which had not 
arrived from some London coin-collector’s. The late 
Baron Alderson, indeed, gave the Corporation no 
chance of receiving back for second-hand use his 
“dagger money.” He chose the Northern Circuit 
(his own when at the bar) a great number of times 








* Report of the Record Commission, 1837, p- 512. 


* Diary of A. dela Pryme, p. 126, 
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when on the bench, and after each visit to Newcastle 
had his Jacobus or Carolus mounted as a brooch or 
other ornament, and presented it to some one or other 
of the members of his family. 


The first Sunday that the new mayor of 
Penryn after his election walks to church in 
procession, a large silver cup, given to the 
corporation by Lady Jane Killigrew, is filled 
with various sorts of liquors, such as are 
supposed to be in the possession of the mayor 
for the time being, and immediately before 
going to church this cup is handed by one 
of the sergeants-at-mace to the mayor and 
each member of the corporation then as- 
sembled in rotation, and each takes a sip, 
and the sergeants-at-mace, constables, and 
town-crier drink the remainder.* 

This may be compared with a very curious 
Irish municipal custom. At Dingle the chief 
officer of the 
**toune they call their Soveraigne who hath the same 
office and authoritie among them that our Maiors have 
with vs in England, and hath his Serjeants to attend 
vpon him and beare the mace before him as our 

aiors. Upon the Sunday the Soveraigne cometh 
into the church with his Serjeant before him, and the 
Sheriffe and others of the Towne accompany him, 
and then they kneele downe every man by himselfe 
privately to make his prayers. After this they rise 
and go out of the church againe to drinke, which 
being done they returne againe into the church, and 
then the minister beginneth prayers.”*t 

An old custom took place till about 1773 
at Wenlock, inShropshire. It was called the 
Boys’ Bailiff, and was held in the Easter week, 
Holy Thursday, or in Whitsun week, and no 
doubt was for the purpose of going a bannering 
the extensive boundaries of this franchise, 
which consists of eighteen parishes. The pro- 
cession consisted of a man, who wore a hair- 
cloth gown, and was called the bailiff, a re- 
corder, justices, town clerk, sheriff, treasurer, 
crier, and other municipal officers. They were 
a large retinue of men and boys mounted on 
horseback, begirt with wooden swords, which 
they carried on their right sides, so that they 
must draw the swords out of the scabbards 
with their left hands. They did not go to the 
boundary, but used to call at all the gentle- 
men’s houses in the franchise, where they 
were regaled with meat, drink, and money 


* Report of the Record Commission, 1837, p. 473. 

t+ From an old MS. account of Dingle in the six- 
teenth century. Kilkenny Archeological Society 
Trans., ii., 142. 









and before the conclusion, they assembled at 
the pillory at the guildhall, where the town 
clerk read some sort of rigmarole, which they 
called their charter. One part was— 

We go from Bickbury and Badger to Stoke-on-the- 


ee, 
To Monkhopton, Round Acton, and so return we. 


Bickbury Badger and Stoke-on-the-Clee 
were, and are, the two extreme points of the 
franchise north and south ; Monkhopton and 
Round Acton are two other parishes on the 
return from Stoke St. Millborough, otherwise, 
Stoke-on-the-Clee, to Much Wenlock.* 

A custom at Southampton clearly belongs 
to the same class. A procession round the 
boundaries used to be made yearly by the 
sheriffs, bailiffs, and court leet, a few days 
previously to which the housekeepers were 
summoned to attend, and a fine of one penny 
was imposed upon all those who did not 
choose to take part in the ceremony. This 
custom was commonly known by the name 
of Cutthorn, from the circumstance of the 
court having been formerly holden at a parti- 
cular spot on Southampton Common, called 
the “Cutted Thorn,” now planted with trees. 
The grand procession in 1837 took place only 
once in five or seven years, and it set out on 
the morning of the second Tuesday after 
Easter week, anciently termed ‘‘ Hock Tues- 
day,” from the Burgate, and having made a 
complete circuit of the county, re-entered the 
town at the south-eastern gate. At the re- 
spective meer or boundary stones on the 
road it was formerly usual to perform various 
ludicrous ceremonies, called “colts,” over 
those persons who had never before attended 
the procession.” ¢ 

G. LAURENCE GOMME. 





Guernsey Folk-Lore. 


es 


Biatadal 1 is popularly supposed that in Victor 
Hugo’s Zravailleur§ de la Mer is 
to be found a very fair account of 
the folk-lore and curious supersti- 
tions which still survive in Guernsey ; but we 
have been recently assured by an old inhabi- 


* Report of the Record Commission, 1837, Pp. 507 
Ibid, P. 4946 S 
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tant of the island that such is not the case, 
and that the early chapters of the book can- 
not “in any way be relied on as giving any- 
thing like a correct view of the popular 
superstitions of Guernsey.”* 

In a small work, however, called Fo/k-lore 
of Guernsey and Sark,t we have an account 
of some of the folk-lore as it was gathered 
from the cottagers and fishermen whilst the 
author rambled about the island, questioning 
the people here and there; but this book 
consists mainly of fairy tales and legends 
connected with different parts of the islands, 
and contains scarcely any of the scraps of 
folk-lore which will be noticed in this article. 

The whole of my information was gathered 
from the people who live in the neighbour- 
hood of Moulin Huet Bay, whilst I was stay- 
ing in the island last summer ; but the greater 
part was learnt from two old natives, one of 
whom was upwards of seventy years of age, 
and had lived nearly all her life in the island. 
Much of the folk-lore which I collected is by 
no means peculiar to the island, and many 
parallel illustrations could be given from other 
parts of the world ; but I have refrained from 
doing this because, in the first place, the exi- 
gencies of space prevent me ; and, secondly, 


they are already afforded by the publications 
of the Folk-lore Society, and other similar 


works. However well-known many of the 
charms, omens, and portents may be, it is 
surely not uninteresting to know the precise 
locality where they exist. 

The wild flowers, with which the island 
abounds, afford remedies for many kinds of 
complaints and disorders; and I will begin 
by mentioning a few examples of folk-medi- 
cine. The most favourite kind of medicine 
appears to be a decoction of the dried or 
fresh leaves of numerous plants. Tea made 
from the dried leaves of the eyebright is sup- 
posed to add brilliancy and lustre to the eyes 
by purging the vision. The taking of snuff 
is also thought to preserve the eyesight. 
Chamomile tea, and mint tea, are beneficial for 
pains in the chest and stomach. Sting-nettle 
tea, made from the fresh leaves, and fumitory 
tea, whether from dried or fresh leaves, 


* Notes and Queries, Sixth Series, v. 155. 

+ Lolk-lore of Guernsey and Sark, an Appendix to 
Le Lievre’s Guernsey Guide. By Louisa Lane-Clarke, 
Guernsey, 1880, 


purify the blood ; whilst a decoction made 
from dandelion and dock roots have the same 
effect. For neuralgia and heartburn, which 
is called water-brash or water-pains, sage tea 
is an infallible remedy; whilst cinquefoil tea 
should be taken by people who are afflicted 
with paralysis. The leaves of the marsh- 
mallow, when crushedand placed between two 
pieces of muslin or fine linen upon an ab- 
scess or gathering, work wonders. The small 
curious-shaped leaves of the navel-wort, when 
pricked and laid upon corns, alleviate suffer- 
ing immediately, and finally bring about a 
complete cure. Fora double gathering there 
is a most curious charm. The person so 
afflicted must count backwards, commencing 
with the number nine, for nine mornings, at 
the end of which time the gathering will dis- 
appear. For instance, on the first morning, 
the person must begin by counting 9, 8 
. . I; on the second morning, 8, 7 

. 1, and so on, until the ninth morning, 
when the charm will have the desired effect. 
For cows which are attacked by strangury 
the following remedy is used :— 

Take the leaves of the mullein ; chop them 
up very fine, mix them with bran and water, 
and then give the whole to the cow. 

For human beings affected with this disease 
thyme tea should be used. 

It may be as well to mention here that the 
milk-parsley, or mouse-milk, when the morn- 
ing dew is on the plant, should never on 
any account be handled, because the milk- 
white juice disfigures every part of the body 
with which it comes in contact. 

Birds and other animals have come in for 
a share of the superstitions of the islanders ; 
the magpie and the crow being birds of espe- 
cial importance. . 

When you hear the cuckoo’s note for the 
first time in the season, you must placea 
stone upon your head and run as fast as you 
can until the stone tumbles off on to the 
ground. The exact spot where the stone falis 
must then be noted, and the next day you 
must return, and underneath the stone, if it 
has not disappeared, you will find a welcome 
present of money. Should you, however, be 
unable to find a stone directly you hear the 
cuckoo, you must still run as fast as you can 
in order that you may be active and enjoy 
good health for the rest of the season, 
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Children, as we are also told in Notes and 
Queries, Sixth Series, ili. 515, on hearing the 
cuckoo for the first time, repeat the follow- 
ing distich -— 

Coucou, coucou, dis-mé, 
Combien d’ans je vivrai ! 

The presence of two magpies is a most 
terrible portent, inasmuch as it is the imme- 
diate forerunner of death. 

In most parts of England magpies are the 
subject of the refrain commencing “ One for 
sorrow,” but in Guernsey their place is taken 
by the crows. Consequently, crows are meant 
when this rhyme is repeated :— 

One for sorrow, two for mirth, 

Three for a wedding, four for a birth ; 
Five for heaven, six for hell, 

And seven for the devil his own sel’. 

Again, the robin, which is held in such 
reverence in England, is never welcomed at 
the window, even during the winter months, 
because its presence is supposed to foretell 
death. If you have any relations or friends 
abroad, you should mark the day and the 
precise hour at which a robin comes and pecks 
at the window-pane, so that if anything hap- 
pens to any of those relations or friends you 
may know whether or not the bird is the 
cause. 

A black cat passing by the window foretells 
the advent ef a stranger; but this is also 
denoted by another omen—viz., by the piece 
of flaming wick which often darts upwards 
from the candle. 

A crowing hen is regarded with great dread 
because it portends death; but the cata- 
strophe may be averted by the immediate 
slaughter of the delinquent. The same be- 
lief prevails in France, where you have the 
proverb, “Une poule qui chante le coq, et 
une fille qui siffle, portent malheur dans la 
maison.” This very proverb is known in a 
slightly different form to the people of 
Guernsey. 

Inaddition to these superstitionsiconnected 
with birds and animals, it is interesting to 
note that the inhabitants of the island are 
considered jack-asses until they have been to 
London ; but if they have once been there, 
then they need have no fear of dying jack- 
asses. And so it is that when the Guernsey 
folk are returning from a trip to Jersey, the 
inhabitants of the latter island shout out in 


derision, “‘ E-or, E-or” (with a nasal twang), in 
imitation of a jack-ass’s bray : whereupon the 
Guernsey folk reply by shouting out “‘Crapaud, 
Crapaud,” ‘oad, toad—in allusion‘to the num- 
ber of toads which grow to a most remarkable 
size in Jersey, and to their entire absence in 
Guernsey. 

Let us now turn to some of the supersti- 
tions which are connected with various parts 
of the body. 

If your nose itches, it is a sure sign that 
you will either be thoroughly vexed or shake 
hands with a fool before the day is past and 
over. The itching of the foot betokens that 
you are soon about to go on strange ground. 
The tingling of the ears is alsoa sign of good 
or evil; the right ear for love, the left for 
spite. If the right hand itches, it denotes 
that you will receive money ; if the left, that 
you will have to pay money away. If the 
right eye feels a sensation of pain, it foretells 
laughter and merriment; if the left, sorrow 
and weeping. But in these last four cases 
the order of things is often reversed ; and, 
consequently, the itching of the right hand 
denotes the payment, and not the receipt of 
money, &c. 

The first teeth of children, whether the 
teeth come out naturally or are extracted, 
must be burnt in the fire, so as to prevent 
the cavities from being filled up by dog’s 
teeth. In connection with teeth, an unvary- 
ing cure for the toothache is to fill your 
mouth full of water, and then sit upon the 
fire until the water boils. 

The origin of babies is variously accounted 
for. One story says that they are brought 
over in band-boxes from England in the 
mail packets ; another that they are dug out 
of the parsley beds with golden spades ; 
another that they come wrapped up in cotton- 
wool from the doctor’s mysterious cupboard ; 
and yet a fourth that they are to be found in 
the early morning sleeping among the dewy 
cabbage-leaves. If a baby cries at its 
baptism, it is a sign that it will be cross 
and peevish all its life; and it is very un- 
lucky to cover up a baby’s face when taking 
it to the church to be christened, until the 
ceremony is over. 

People who wish well to children should 
invariably make them presents of eggs on 
their arrival into this world, so as to ensure 
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them a life of unsullied happiness and pros- 
perity. 

There are also many other portents of 
good or evil in addition to those already 
mentioned. For example, it is most unlucky 
to break a looking-glass, since the result is 
seven years of unhappiness; and as it is 
generally supposed that if you break one 
thing you will break three things in rapid 
succession, you consequently ensure for your- 
self in the event of breaking one looking- 
glass, and of this supposition turning out cor- 
rect, twenty-one years of woe and misery, a 
punishment too fearful to think of. 

Again, it bodes ill to dream of eggs, more 
especially if they are broken. In confirma- 
tion of this, one of my informants told me 
that she once saw in a dream a neighbour 
with a number of eggs in her apron, and that 
the very next day a dog flew at the neighbour 
and scratched her face and tore her dress. 
It is also unlucky to leave two knives crossed 
upon a plate ; and when a slice is cut off a 
loaf of bread it is considered as an evil sign 
to put the loaf down upon the side from 
which the slice has just been cut. 

For a spinster to meet a married woman, 
or for a bachelor a married man, on the 
Monday morning, bodes ill. An old inhabi- 
tant of the island told me that in her younger 
days she always avoided meeting the butter- 
woman on the Monday morning, until at last 
the butter-woman called out and assured her 
that she need not be afraid of one who 
brought good luck to people. 

It may be as well to mention here that old 
maids before they die must jump over a 
broomstick and sing “ God save the Queen” 
three times, in order to ensure for themselves 
perpetual happiness and joy in the world to 
come. 

To put on stockings, or other articles of 
dress, the wrong way, or turned inside out, 
invariably brings luck ; and great care must 
be taken not to alter their position on dis- 
covering the mistake. An intentional mis- 
take is, however, of none avail. To throw an 
old shoe after a person who is leaving home, 
and intends to be absent for some time, will be 
the means of bringing him, or her, good luck. 
The person who told me this piece of folk- 
lore, assures me that when she left home for 
the first time her mother threw an old shoe 


after her, and that this was the cause of the 
happiness and prosperity which attended her 
so long as she was absent. 

The Guernsey people appear to be great 
tea-drinkers, and it is therefore not surprising 
to find that with tea-leaves are connected 
some few pieces of felk-lore. Some people 
profess themselves able to tell your fortune 
from an inspection of the arrangement of the 
tea-leaves or grounds in the bottom of a cup. 

A tea-stalk floating on the surface of the 
tea in a cup foretells the coming of a lover. 
If the stalk, when pinched, is found to be 
soft, the lover will be charming ; if, however, 
the stalk prove hard, the reverse will be the 
case, and disagreeable and angry looks will 
be on the comer’s countenance. A tea-stalk 
is also supposed to denote the arrival of a 
letter; but a- certain form must be gone 
through in order to ascertain the day when it 
will come. Immediately the stalk is seen 
floating on the surface of the tea, it must be 
taken out and placed upon the back of the 
left hand ; and then beaten with the back of 
the right until it disappears. At the first 
stroke the person must say the name of the 
day on which the stalk has appeared ; at the 
second stroke the name of the next day, and 
so on until the stalk disappears and announces 
the day on which the foretold missive will 
arrive. It not unfrequently happens that the 
stalk disappears by adhering to the back of 
the right hand at the first stroke. 

The weather signs which I collected are 
very few ; and this seems remarkable, owing 
to the number of superstitions connected 
with other things. Sneezing is a sign of rain ; 
so also is the peculiar ring, or halo, which is 
often seen around the sun. The appearance 
of this ring, in fact, betokens bad weather of 
any kind—eg., fog, snow, hail, or storm. 
When there is a large number of berries on 
the hawthorn trees, a rough and hard winter 
may be foretold with great certainty. 

On seeing the new moon there are certain 
ceremonies to be performed in order that 
good luck may ensue ; and especial care must 
be taken not to look at the fair lady through 
a window-pane, or through trees. If the 
vision is in any way obstructed, the spell is 
broken. So then you must look at the new 
moon over the right shoulder, and tap with 
your hand the pocket of your coat or dress, 
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If when you do so there is money, no matter 
how little, you will have plenty of money for 
all your wants throughout her reign ; but if 
there is no money in your pocket when you 
tap it, you will not be enriched by any addi- 
tion to your present store. The moon, by 
the way, is called the Parish, or Poor Man’s, 
Lantern. 

The old belief still prevails here that it is 
unlucky to kill a pig after the full moon, be- 
cause in this case the meat shrinks in the 
boiling. The pig must be killed between the 
new moon and the full moon, so that the 
meat in the boiling may swell out and in- 
crease. 

We next come to the mass of folk-lore 
which has gathered round the subjects of 
love and marriage; and various are the 
spells which the young people work in order 
to discover who it is that loves them, and 
who are to be their future consorts. The 
favourite day of the year for working these 
spells is the twenty-first of December, St. 
Thomas’s Day. On this day you must take 
a golden pippin, and having walked back- 
wards to your bed, and having spoken to no 
one, you must then place it underneath the 
pillow, and St. Thomas will grant to you 
when asleep a vision of your future consort. 
On placing the pippin underneath the pillow, 
the following charm must be repeated :— 


Le jour de St. Thomas, 

Le plus court, et le plus bas. 

Dieu, fais me voir en mon dormant, 
Ce que j’aurai pour mon amant. 
Montre moi et mon épousé 

La maison ou j’habiterai. 


In the Folk-lore of Guernsey and Sark the 
additional instructions are given :—‘ Take 
eighteen new pins, which have never been 
used or stuck into paper; put nine in the 
eye and nine in the stem, place the pippin 
under the pillow, with the left garter round 
it. 

The rhyme given in this book is also dif- 
ferent from, and grammatically more correct 
than, the one which I heard. I have made 
no attempt to represent the pronunciation of 
the peculiar local dialect. For this I would 
refer my readers to the chapter on Language 
and Literature in Zhe Channel Islands, by 
Ansted and Latham. The following is the 
version referred to :— 


Le jour de St. Thomas, 

Le plus court, le plus bas, 

Je prie Dieu journellement 

Qu’ il me fasse voir, en dormant, 

Celui qui sera mon amant, 

Et le pays et la contrée 

Ou il fera sa demeurée, 

Tel qu’il sera je l’aimerai. 
Ainsi soit il. 

Another method of obtaining in your 
dreams a vision of your lover is to place 
your boots, or shoes, on the floor directly 
below the spot where your head generally 
reposes, in the shape of a T ; and when you 
are in bed repeat the following quatrain :— 


I’ve put my shoes in the shape of a T, 
Hoping my true love for to see. 

Let him be young, let him be old, 
Let him come and visit me. 


Again, having cut out in paper all the let- 
ters of the alphabet, and having, on going to 
bed, placed them in a basin of water under- 
neath the bedstead, in the morning, when you 
arise and look at the basin, you will see 
floating upon the surface of the water the 
letters which represent the initials of your 
lover. 

If, when a servant is at work, her apron 
falls off in some mysterious way, she may be 
sure that her lover, or some dear friend, is 
thinking of her. 

A vision of your future husband can also 
be obtained by the sowing of hemp-seed. 
The young maiden must scatter on the ground 
some hemp-seed, saying :— 

Hemp-seed I sow, hemp-seed grow, 
For my true love to come and mow. 


Having done this she must immediately run 
into the house to prevent her legs being cut 
off by the reaper’s sickle, and looking back 
she will see the longed-for lover mowing the 
hemp, which has grown so rapidly, and so 
mysteriously. 

With the apple is connected another charm. 
If you succeed in peeling an apple whole, you 
must take the peel in your right hand, and 
whirl it three times round your head from 
right to left, and then let it fall on the ground. 
The shape which the peel assumes, when it 
has reached the ground, denotes the first 
letter of your intended’s name. 

Lastly, if you pass a piece of wedding- 
cake through the bride’s ring, and place it 
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underneath the pillow when you go to bed, 
you will dream of your lover. 

The presence of cobwebs in a kitchen is 
looked upon as a sign that a good deal of 
kissing takes place, but if there are no 
cobwebs, then there is no kissing for the 
maids have something else to do. 

In the island there still lingers a re- 
markable faith in the powers of witches and 
witchcraft, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing particulars. It is perhaps needless to 
say that there are both good witches and 
bad witches, but the latter appear to predo- 
muinate, 

First, let us speak of the good witches. 
These have been known to help servants in 
their household work, and others engaged 
in various employments. The belief is still 
current that if a servant, who has not quite 
finished her day’s work when she goes to 
bed, leaves a piece of cake upon the kitchen 
table, in the morning when she comes down 
she will find not only the previous day’s 
work finished, but also a great part of the 
next day’s work accomplished. Again, 
people who want help with their needle- 
work, must in the evening leave on the table 
needles and cotton, &c., so that the good 
witches may be enabled to assist them during 
the night. 

Now for the bad witches, If you lose your 
way when out walking, and find yourself 
going round and round in a circle, and mak- 
ing no progress, the bad witches are supposed 
to be against you. 

A story is told of a woman who complained 
that the loaf of bread, which had been sold 
to her, was bad, and having taken the loaf 
back to the shop, cut it into two equal parts, 
so that the witches might be equally unpro- 
pitious to both buyer and seller. To the bad 
witches are attributed bruises and burns, and 
the mysterious sound of the “ death-watch” 
(é.¢., the tapping of a beetle which sounds 
lke the clicking of a clock), the forerunner 
ot death. 

In conclusion, let me notice a peculiar 
game called “Sally Water,” which is similar 
to the English “ Kiss in the Ring,” and is 
played by the children and their elders on 
various occasions. ‘The subject of singing 
games has of late attracted so much atten- 
tion, that it may not be irrelevant to give 


the words of the song, which is sung during 
the game, as they were told me by one who 
had often joined in the game. ‘The song, 
however, does not seem quite complete. 


SALLY WATER. 


Sally Water springing in the pan, ~ 
Take a young lady before a young man ! 
Take the best and leave the worst, 
Take the one that you love best ! 
Now you're married I wish you joy. 
The first of May, the second of June. 
Kiss away! 


White cockade and a blue one too, 

Kiss a pretty maid and that will do. 

Kiss her again, and don’t be afraid, 

Kiss the pretty maid with the white cockade. 


The first of May, the second of June. 
Now you're married I wish you joy, 
First a girl and then a boy, 
Seven years after, 
Son and daughter, 
Pray young couple and kiss away ! 
Kiss away ! 


Such then are the scraps of folk-lore which 
I gathered from the cottagers and fishermen 
who live in the neighbourhood of Moulin 
Huet Bay ; which is one of the prettiest parts 
of the island, and famous for its rill-crossed 
paths, or “water-lanes.” It may seem strange 
that all the rhymes which I have quoted are, 
with two exceptions, in English; but in the 
parish of St. Martin, which includes Moulin 
Huet, the inhabitants for the most part speak 
English as well as their own peculiar dialect. 
In the more secluded districts of the island, 
the people invariably speak the native Aa/ois, 
knowing scarcely any English, and look upon 
St. Martin’s parish as quite another part of 
the world. 

That these scraps of folk-lore, for the most 
part, are not peculiar to the island I know 
full well; my chief purpose has been to show 
the exact spot where they still survive. The 
reason why so much folk-lore and so many 
curious customs and superstitions have not 
disappeared in Guernsey, as they have in so 
many other places, is not hard to discover. 
*‘ It is not here as in a large country. No 
one is unknown, and no event is forgotten. 
Change takes place here, as everywhere, but 
the change is the slower, and the more super- 
ficial, the harder the character it acts on. 
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The islanders are like their own granite— 
sound, tough, and hardy, but not easily 
sculptured or worked into soft artistic 
forms.”* 

A. P. A. 


The Great Case of the 
Smpositions. 
By HuBerT HALL, 


, HE Great Customs on wool, wool-fells, 
} and leather, were before only briefly 
| alluded to as the development of 
the ancient right of pre-emption, 
checked by a constitutional agitation, and 
finally determined, to the future embarrass- 
ment of the Government, in the interests of 
the political party then dominant. 

The chief cause of the decay of this branch 
of the revenue, the social and commercial revo- 
lution effected by Henry VIII.’s domestic 
policy has already been hinted at; and there 
is no space for its further discussion here : 
therefore our attention must be confined to a 
short examination of some statistics concerning 
the wine and cloth duties, and certain local 
and petty customs. 

The institution of the prizage upon imported 
wines, an economical extension of the right 
of pre-emption, is obscured by antiquity; for 
unlike the similar dues of the Crown from the 
distinctive exports, woollen and mineral, it 
was never limited and granted anew by any 
statute. 

We have already traced its progress from 
the turning-point of the Carta Mercatoria, 
and it now remains to note from actual returns 
the result of the schism of the English mer- 
chants from the scheme propounded by the 
Crown in 1303. 

The failure of the “Colloquium” in that 
year ensured the continuance of the old scale 
of custom on wines imported, by denizen 
merchants—namely, the prise of one or two, at 
most, casks out of every cargo unladen. 

There were, however, exceptions to this 
duty, the result, perhaps, of the Parliamentary 


* The Channel Islands, by Ansted and Latham. 
nd edit. 8vo, p. 560. 1867. 






grant of a subsidy on wines. The chief ex- 
ception was, of course, that in favour of the 
stronghold of constitutional opposition, the 
City of London. 

At a very early date this exemption was 
admitted. Chaucer, as the King’s Butler, 
petitioned that this privilege of freedom from 
prizage might not be extended beyond bond 
fide citizens, such as “resient et demurrant 
deins le citty.” He acknowledged, however, 
that Londoners proper, as well as the men of 
the Cinque Ports, were “enfranchizes en 
ycelle, bien et franchement, aller avec lour 
vines 14 ou lour plerra permy le realme 
d’Angleterre, sans ascun prise 4 nostre signior 
le roy ent paier.”* 

If we turn to the accounts of the Chief 
Butler, in the Pipe or Audit series, exactly a 
century later, we shall find the following 
position of the revenue from this source :-— 

From 1500 to 1504, 16-20 Henry VIL., 
the import trade in wines was very sluggish. 
In the 17th year, the prizage from the Port 
of London was little or nothing, except 
abated or free toll to certain religious houses. 
The butlerage receipts were £85 16s. 8d. 
At Southampton, on the other hand, the 
prizage exceeded the butlerage by more than 
double. 

In 1529-30 the same officer, John Lord 
Huse, Capitalis Pincerne Anglie for the time 
being, accounted for the receipts “de cust 
et p’sis vino" in sing por’ Anglie.” This 
“custuma” was the Butlerage or “ parva 
custuma” substituted for the prizage by the 
Carta Mercatoria. It represented 2s. on every 
tun; the prizage being rated at £4. The 
following formula is decisive evidence as to 
the nature of this custom. £171 were re- 
ceived in the Port of London “‘de cust. 1712, 
dol vini div’sis marcat’ alien. in port. p’dict. 
custumat. videlt. dol p antiqué cust ij* put 
respoiis est Regi in q™ plur com”* pincerii 
Anglie p tempore existeii ; sicut cont’ in libro 
de partictis inde sup hunc co™” ext’.” The 
total prizage and butlerage for London in 
this year was £214. 

The chief ports mentioned are London, 
Bristol, Exon, Dartmouth, Southampton, 
Kingston-on-Hull, Sandwich, Yarmouth and 
others. 


# Petitions to Parliament, Richard II. Hale, iii. 124, 
+ This office dated from Ed. 3. — - 
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Exemption of religious houses was still 
frequently allowed by a pious sovereign. The 
Abbess of Sion, in 1500, got “iiij. dol. iij. hh. 
vini,” and Dame Elinor Verney, “‘iij. hh. vini,” 
at a very low rate, “eo gq’ d™ H. vij™™, d™ 
nunc, concess’ p’dict’ libere et quiete absqz 
frectagio seu aliquo alio oe, p litt. pa.” 

The total annual value of the prizage and 
butlerage under Henry VII. or Henry VIII. 
was between £1,500 and £2,000 on an 
average. 

With the reign of Mary a slight increase 
is visible, pointing to the supposed necessity 
of adjusting the balance of trade. In 1554, 
at Exeter and Dartmouth, prizage was paid 
on seven tuns, and butlerage on 30 tuns, total, 
448 15s., besides petty dues—“ ultra frectag. 
et alia on*’a”—45s. It will be seen that aliens 
contributed only one-sixteenth part of this 
revenue, from about half the bulk of wine im- 
ported by denizens. In the same year, in the 
port of London, denizens “ non existeii liberi 
ho”es civitatis London” paid prizage on 
8 casks, plus 60s. “ otherdues.” Aliens paid 
butlerage on 384 casks. The total receipts 
were 462 gs. 8d. forthe year. Here again 
it will be seen that the custom on 384 casks 


was only £38 8s., whilst on less, probably, 
than a third of that number, £24 15. 8d. was 


paid in the shape of prizage. It was seldom, 
however, that even the “liberi ho'es” of 
London or the Cinque Ports were exempt 
from prizage, though another port was more 
favoured from this period onwards. 

At the beginning of the first year of Mary’s 
reign the importation of wines to South- 
ampton must for some reason have become 
almost disused. The imports in former 
years had been most extensive, and probably 
valuable to the town itself; but during this 
year no prize wines were taken ; indeed, no 
denizens had landed any wine whatever at 
this time, while the customs on the cargoes 
of aliens amounted only to £4 10s. for the 
same period. The fact is that the worthy 
citizens of Southampton had been tempted 
to enrich themselves at the expense of their 
fellow-countrymen, and, in a slighter degree, 
of the now objectionable alien, and both of 
these had preferred to avoid the port alto- 
gether. How comesit then, that in the next 
reign we find the returns of this import very 
large, and the town of Southhampton not 





only exempt from prizage, but licensed to 
plunder the alien, who was now obliged to 
land at their port? It will be remembered 
that, in August, 1554, Philip and Mary 
granted to this very town the famous license 
which has been alluded toabove. The deni- 
zens, and with them the richer part of the 
spoil, escaped by the interference of the 
common law, but, as it were in bravado, to 
compensate it for this loss, this town was 
henceforth exempted from prizage at a time 
when custom was paid on 658 tuns of wine 
imported by aliens, and more than half of 
that value was paid as prizage by denizens! 

Under Henry VIII. the prizage was farmed 
for £4 per tun; under Elizabeth, for £6. 
Leases were granted by letters patent for 
terms of twenty or forty years, as a rule. The 
value ofa butt of sweet wine under Elizabeth 
was £12. 

During the period preceding the new im- 
positions of Mary the parve custome were 
regulated and enforced in the same protec- 
tive spirit as the duty on the imported wines. 
The following scale in force at the port of 
London for the year 1545-6 may be taken 
as a sample. The duties were levied on 
“merchandize laden in the port and exported 
within the time of this account.” 

The custom-house regulations were most 
stringent, especially in the case of aliens; 
and the city officials took care that these 
competitors were spared no insult or extor- 
tion. 

There seem to have been three classes 
formed out of those who paid these customs. 
Merchants of that port and city, denizens 
and aliens. All of these paid 3d. in the v4 
on various merchandize. ‘Towards the total 
custom of £2,943 from the exportation of 
undyed cloth, denizens contributed 14d. and 
aliens 19d. the piece. As the bulk exported 
by either was nearly equal, this inequality of 
duty influenced the returns considerably. 
Of worsted, 168 pieces exported by aliens 
paid 12d. in the pound, but 622 pieces were 
carried abroad by native traders at only 3d. 
the piece—valued at £1. 

These comparatively low rates of custom 
ensured a vast demand for unwrought cloth 
in the Flemish markets. The retail trade 
was almost entirely taken out of the hands of 
the English artisan, and much suffering and 
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discontent followed. To remedy this evil 
the Government placed a bounty on home 
industries, in the shape of an imposition on 
exported cloths equivalent to an increase of 
300 per cent. in the custom. At the same 
time, to propitiate the mercantile interest, 
which had grown rich by a real monopoly of 
exports, a still heavier imposition was laid on 
imported foreign wines. This was the state 
of affairs at Elizabeth’s accession. The piece 
of cloth, undyed, now paid 2s. od. “ beyond 
the poundage.” Dyed cloth paid 5s. 6d., also 
exclusive of poundage. 

The last of leather had to undergo the fol- 
lowing scale of charges before it might be ex- 
ported :—Custom, 20s.; subsidy £3 135. 4d.; 
Calais toll, 16¢. It may be inferred at whose 
expense these impositions were levied ! 

The new imposition on wines above re- 
ferred to was derived, historically if not 
legally, from the “new custom” granted to 
Henry VIII. by Parliament. The following 
is the official account of the scale of duties 
on the butt of wine previous to the new 
imposition under Mary :—Subsidy, 2s.; new 
custom, 6s. 8¢.; poundage, 3d. in the 4; 
Butlerage, 2s. 

The two marks new imposition enjoined by 
Gardiner in his despatch to the port officials 
of London was increased to four marks, and 
was continued at that rate under Elizabeth. 

It is noteworthy that all these official cal- 
culations were made with regard to imports 
or exports by alien merchants. 

The loss to the denizen was trifling, while 
the actual consumer was not taken into con- 
sideration at all; but the evil wrought was 
by the consequent stagnation of trade. 

A comparative table of the exports and 
imports during the year 1570 shows well the 
false and exaggerated views of the Govern- 

‘ment with regard to the Balance of Trade ; 
but at the same time we must not forget that 
these views were shared by the bulk of the 
nation. 

The total exports amounted to £26,665 
3s. 10d., paying for custom, £41,356 8s. 2d., 
and for subsidy, £835 17s. 4d. Of this sum, 
no less than £21,272 2s. 8d. was derived 
from woollen cloths. The imports were 
valued at £45,356 18s. 7d., but were rated 
only at £27,304 135. 2d., paying for custom, 
41,262 os. 4@., for subsidy, £146 6s., and 





for impost, £552 12s5.* It is needless to say 
that the valuation made above was chiefly 
fictitious, being probably designed to repre- 
sent the loss to the English manufacturer 
through foreign competition. 

These figures, however, are highly instruc- 
tive, showing that while the revenue derived 
from imports was only slightly inferior in 
value to that from exports on the same rated 
bulk, probably two-thirds of the former and 
a full half of the latter, in proportion, were 
contributed by the foreigner in the shape of 
a license to trade. 

Still more light is thrown on the manipula- 
tion of the revenue by the Crown from the 
gross returns of the principal branches of the 
Customs for the first six years of Elizabeth’s 
reign :t— L 

Woollen cloths: 37,800, £45,000, 
£31,900, 423,800, £25,000, £6,500, in 
round numbers. Total, £220,249 135. 10d. 

Woollen cloths “ vocat cottons, freses et 
Bayes.” Total, £5,000. 

Imposition on wines. £2, 7, 6, 5, 2 and 
45,000, in round numbers. Total, 429,000. 

Custom and subsidy of wines. Total, 
£8,000. 

I have checked the general accuracy of 
these figures by the proportion deducted for 
the charge of collection. This deduction 
amounted to a sixth of the gross receipts, a 
fact, it appears to me, of the deepest signifi- 
cance. The requirements or efficiency of an 
official establishment may safely be calcu- 
lated in an exactly inverse ratio to its 
expenditure in every age of society. 

This, then, was the nature and motive of 
the impost. It was a gigantic expedient to 
feed the nation and support the Government ; 
to make, in a word, the existence of the pre- 
sent state of things possible. 

If this state of things was undesirable, as I 
humbly concieve it to have been, then the 
exaction of the impost was a constitutional 
crime ; but if, as most historians. assert, it 
was desirable, then assuredly the impost was 
a political necessity. Yet, if it was a crime, 
the people themselves were something more 
than accomplices with the Government. 

The nature of the remaining class of local 
or sub-feudal customs cannot be better 

* £355 were paid on French wines out of this sum. 

+ Breyis Declaratio, Pipe Accounts, Bundle 457, 
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illustrated than by the account given in 
Hale’s Treatise of the Port-dues levied at 
Sandwich, which were taken by that writer 
from a MS. Consuetudines et usus Sand- 
wict, continued by various accountants’ from 
Edward I. to Edward IIT. ; 

Knut had granted the port of Sandwich to 
the monks of Christ’s Church, Canterbury, 
“ad victum monachorum.”* Edward I. 
took the lordship over by exchange in his 
twenty-first year. 

The King, therefore, having the port under the 
grant of the Prior of Christ Church, and his succes- 
sors after him, had not only the great customs of wools, 
woolfells and leather, and his petty customs by virtue 
of Carta Mercatoria (for these he had in right of his 
Crown, whose ever the port is ; and these were col- 
lected and answered by his customers) ; but besides 
these the king, as lord of the port of Sandwich, held 
such customs or consuetudines as the Prior had before 
as Lord of the Port. 


Even these trifling duties were of a some- 
what protective character. 

“Vin de Giens” paid 84d. “Vin de 
Bresse” 4d@. the tun. “De chescun nief 
achate” 2s., “ De cheseun battel vendu,” 2d. 
“ De chescun home que passe le mere,” 22, 
“De chescun home oue cheval, 2¢@.”t “De 
chescun Agne, 6s. 8¢. De chescun beef, 2d.” 

The system of port-dues maintained? at 
London was still more extensive, and their 
exaction in a protective spirit became, under 
Elizabeth, a !question of great political im- 
portance. Details will be found in the Cotton 
Collection. 

From the above inquiry we must have 
learned that even when the humanizing influ- 
ence of the Church was visible on the side 
of reform, the Crown and the nation were 
never so much in accord on financial ques- 
tions as when taxation was carried out at the 
expense of the alien trader. When humanity 
and religion were swept away by the Refor- 
mation, financial morality in public and 
private life disappeared also—some would 
say, never to return. 

Be this as it may, it is at least rash to speak 
of the Impositions of James I. as an unpre- 
cedented violation of the Constitution. 


* By charter preserved in the Decem Scriptores. 

+ Hale, iii. 133. 

~ Compare with this Baron Clark’s argument ; 
the writ ne exeat regnum; the constitutions of Claren- 
don, and Magna Carta, 


Reviews. 


——_——— 


The History of the Parishes of Sherburn and Cawood, 
with Notices of Wistow, Paxton, Towton, &c. 
Second edition. By W. WHEATER. (London: 
Longmans, Green & Co.) 8vo, pp. vi. 328. 


A eee places, under the guidance of Mr. 
WEA RAM Wheater, make up a very important 
hey ee) «contribution to local history. Situated 

aa} about fifteen miles from York, Sherburn 
has been occupied during the whole of 
the historictime of England, and we have, accordingly, 
along narrative of manorial history presented to us. 
Manorial history has been too long neglected by those 
who pay attention to local antiquities, and by those 
who use these local antiquities for other branches ot 
history; and in spite of many eccentricities of style, 
and not very apposite allusions to facts of modern 
politics, we have much to be thankful to Mr. Wheater 
for his account of the manor of Sherburn. In the 
open commonable land and the village homesteads of 
old Sherburn there are many glimpses of a very early 
historic life to be obtained, and the Act of 1770, which 
brought an end to the open lands, and “divided and 
enclosed the open part of the common arable fields 
and the common meadows, pasture grounds, commons 
and waste lands,” closed a chapter of local history 
which began in a prehistoric past. We wish Mr. 
Wheater could have given us some particulars, and a 
map of these common lands. One of the most 
important functions of the local historian is to gather 
up these out-of-the-way facts, because it is only he 
who has the materials at command and the knowledge 
of the facts. Failing other evidence, it is always well 
to reprint the old Enclosure Acts, because they are 
not to be obtained from any source, except by a visit 
to the House of Lords, where they exist in MS., for 
being private acts many of these have never been 
printed. But copies of them must exist among the 
archives of the place to which they refer, and it is just 
this assistance to the general historian that is expected 
from those who undertake the local history of the 
places they are natives of. 

The book contains a great many important par- 
ticulars of the places it deals with, paying special 
attention to the old churches, and other interesting 
features of architecture, such as the gateway of Steeton 
Hall, the great gateway to Cawood Castle, and the 
ancient stone effigies removed from Lede Hall to 
Hazelwood Hall. These and other architectural 
beauties are illustrated. Besides a great mass of in- 
formation on family history, perhaps the most interest- 
ing portion of the book is the Journal of a Wistow 
Yeoman, William Storr, 1711. Here we have field- 
names, land measurements, forest customs, and lists 
of rents and services in the manor of Wistow. We 
quote the following from the wood customs :—“ The 
custom of these haggs is that the tennant at new hagg 
hath the new hagg Awayes in, but the other 4 haggs 
he keeps but 2 haggs in at A time & Changes Every 
seaven year & when his seaven year is out he must 
fence in the other 2 haggs in from the common for the 
next 7 year.” One of the manor courts was the 
Lammas Court, “called the ‘fearing court,’ the Wed- 
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nesday after Lammas! Day.” The manor possessed 


the office of ‘‘ Byelawmen,” whose duties are curiously 
setforth, Allthese important particulars, together with 
the common bakehouse, the maypole, and other rustic 
institutions, make a very important addition to the 
book. There is an illustration, too, of a farmhouse 
at Wistow, which is a capital example of early domestic 
architecture. 





The Bradford Antiquary. Part 2, September, 1882. 
(Bradford: Published for the Bradford Historical 
and Antiquarian Society.) 8vo, pp. §7, 112. 


Weare glad to see a continuance of this journal. 
Perhaps the most important of the papers here gathered 
together are Mr. Glossop’s Ancient British Remains 
on Barldon Moor, Dr. 
Local Medical History, and the Bradford Soke by Mr. 
Cudworth. The latter article is an important contri- 
bution to the history of local government ; and with 
its illustration of the ‘‘ Entrance to Old Soke Mill,” 
affords us pleasing evidence of the vitality of the 
Bradford Antiquarian Society. Thereare other papers 
of very considerable interest, notably the one on 
the Yorkshire Royalist Squire, which gives a very 
impressive chapter of family history ; and together 
with the illustrations, which are of considerable value, 
the part forms a valuable contribution to antiquarian 
literature. We shall look forward to succeeding issues 
with pleasure. 





Penzance Naturai History and Antiquarian Society. 
Report and Transactions, 1881-1882, (Plymouth: 
Brendon & Sons.) 8vo, pp. 82-185. 


There are two papers of this very interesting Report 
which our readers will like to be reminded of—Mr. 
Lach-Szyrma’s on Cornish Folk-lore, and Miss 
Courtney’s on Ghosts and Witchcraft. We all know 
Mr. Lach-Szyrma’s indefatigable zeal in the cause of 
antiquarian study, and we trust his efforts to collect 
the still extant beliefs and superstitions will meet with 
their well merited success. His special knowledge 
of Polish and Bohemian legends enables him to go 
into some interesting phases of comparative folk-lore. 


Gloucestershire Notes and Queries. _ Edited by Rev. 
BEAVER H. BLaAcKER. Part 16, October, 1882. 
(London : W. Kent and Co.) 8vo, pp. 169-220. 


The interest of the present part’ mainly centres in 
family history, and this should recommend this excel- 
lently edited local gleaner to a large circle of our 
readers. We endorse our previous remarks as to its 
sphere of usefulness and interest. 








The First Charter of Salford, co. Lancaster. By J. E. 
BAILEY. 1882. (Manchester: Ireland & Co.) 4to, 
pp. Io. 

Mr. Bailey has done well in reprinting this from 
the Palatine Note Book. No one knows better than 
Mr. Bailey the value of these old charters, and we 
should rejoice to see him use his influence for the es- 
tablishment of a Burgh Records Society for England. 
The first charter to Salford was granted by Ranulph, 
Earl of Chester, and it contains many clauses show- 
ing very significant evidence as to the early origin of 


ell’s on some fragment of - 





municipal institutions. We find clauses giving the 
old burgage tenement, the right of pre-emption, the 
right to pasture, &c. Weshould like to see all the first 
corporation charters in England edited with the care 
Mr. Bailey has devoted to this one. 





A Week in the Yorkshire Dales. 
PIcKFoRD. Sécond edition, 1882. 
Henry Gray.) 8vo, pp. 33- 

This beautifully printed little volume is issued with 
the taste we are accustomed to expect from Mr. Gray, 
and we follow the author very pleasantly indeed in 
his journeyings to Ripon, Studley Royal, Fountains 
Abbey, Jervaulx Abbey, Danby Hall, Bolton Castle, 
and other places of interest in this most delightful 
district of England. 


By the Rev. JoHN 
(Manchester : 


Rambling Sketches. By T. RAFFLES DAVISON, with 
Descriptive Notes by WM. E, A. Axon, Parts 1-3. 
(London and Manchester: Offices of British 
Architect.) ato. 


The of these rambling sketches is excellent, 
and will no doubt afford many: an_half-hour’s amuse- 
ment to those interested in the architectural curiosities 
and beauties of Europe. We wish, however, that the 
idea were limited to sketches of ancient art, because 
however interesting modern structures may be to pro- 
fessional architects, they are scarcely calculated, in 
most cases, to foster the love of art and art-culture. 
The timber church at Melverley ; St.Edmund’s Church, 
Mansfield Woodhouse ; Bramhall Hall (five sketches); 
the Old Vicarage, Prestbury ; a bit from an old house 
at Ipswich ; the Guest Chamber, Cragside, Northum- 
berland ; are the most interesting of the series in our 
opinion. We would suggest to the artist that a very 
wide field of usefulness and interest exists in the 
domestic architecture of this country—a field that has 
been barely touched upon outside the detail-excel- 
lencies of Mr. Turner’s book. These sketches are 
issued in monthly parts, and we cordially wish the 
venture the success it deserves, 








Byegones Relating to Wales and the Border Counties. 
Two parts, April to September, 1882. (Oswestry.) 
gto, pp. 41-128, 
We always welcome good local efforts to collect the 

fast fading relics of past days. The journal before'us 

deserves all support. These two parts contain man 

very valuable items not to be found elsewhere, though 
we take the opportunity of warning the editor against 
admitting too many quotations from well-known books. 

The Oswestry Corporation Records are exceeding] 

useful, and under the questionable title of “ Popish 

Ceremonies in Wales,” some very curious lore is ga- 

thered together. Folk-lore notes are well represented. 





Admissions to the College of St. Fohn the Evangelist 
in the University of Cambridge. Part 1, January, 
1632-1665. (Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co. 
1882.) 8vo, pp. xxxiv. 172. 

St. John’s College has set an admirable example to 
the other colleges, and we trust the example will be 
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widely followed; but we must not forget that St. John’s 
has one very great advantage in having among its 
members such an accomplished biographer and biblio- 
grapher as Professor John E. B. Mayor. This register 
which-he has edited is a model work, and will be of 
immense value to those whose studies lead them into 
the fascinating paths of biography. 

On the 21st of January, 1629-30, Dr. Owen Gwyn, 
Master, and the senior fellows, made an order :— 

‘That the register of the College should have a 
booke provided him wherein he should from time to 
time write and register the names, parents, country, 
school, age and tutor of every one to be admitted into 
the college before their enrolling into the buttery 
tables; and shall receive of each of them for his 
pains as the head lecturers and deans do for their 
admission.” 

From this book Mr. Mayor has compiled his register. 
A former book is cited, but it is not known to exist, 
although ‘‘it is barely possible that it may be lying 
hid in the Colleage treasury.” ‘The original entries 
are in Latin, and contain much verbiage, which is 
frequently repeated. The entries in the printed 
volume before us are in English, and have been 
drawn up on a system in which the facts are 
placed in the most convenient form. Professor 
Mayor has written a very interesting introduction, 
in which he makes some remarks on the various 
terms by which the trade, profession, or rank of 
the fathers of the students is described. Most of the 
entries were made from oral information, and there 
are in consequence many curious blunders in the 
spelling of names, &c. Hawarden appears in two 
forms—Cowarden and Harding, and Glemsford as 
Glansford and Lensford ; and these are merely speci- 
mens of mis-spelling, some of which are much worse. 
When the lists of admission are completed indexes 
to the whole will be produced by Mr. P. J. F.Gantillon, 
of Cheltenham. These will consist of (1) names of 
persons ; (2) names of places ; (3) trade, profession and 
rank. 

We will conclude our notice of this valuable book 
with an extract from Mr. Mayor’s preface :-— 

‘¢ The value of such lists as this to the biographer, 
genealogist and philologist is manifest. They also tell 
from age to age how far the College fulfilled its mission 
of uniting class to class. We see noblemen, baronets, 
esquires, gentlemen, nearly on equal footing with the 

fessional and commercial classes and with artisans. 
Together all went to the grammar school, together 
the more promising proceeded to the University ; for 
plain living threw open the doors to every fortune. 
We boast of our reforms, but should be puzzled to 
show that the highest and lowest of our countrymen 
find as much to attract them here now as they did two 
centuries and a half ago.” 





The Rectors of Loughborough. By the Rev. W. G. 
Dimock FLETCHER, M.A. (Loughborough: H. 
Wills. 1882.) 12mo, pp. 53. 

Mr. Fletcher, who had already produced an 
Historical Handbook to Loughborough, now follows 
that book with an account of the Rectors. He has 
been able to add largely to the particulars given in 
Nichols’ Letcestershire, from searches made at the 





Public Record Office, among the wills at Leicester 
and Somerset House, and in the Parish Registers 
of Loughborough itself. Nichols’ list consists of 
twenty-eight rectors, but in these pages forty are named. 
The earliest rector whose name is known was Bertram, 
Dean of Lichfield in 1193. 





Stanhope and its Neighbourhood. By W. MORLEY 
EGGLESTONE. (Stanhope: Wm. Egglestone.) 12mo, 
pp. 114. 

Stanhope-in-Weardale possesses a history well 
worthy of record, and Mr. Egglestone has gathered 
together some interesting particulars respecting it. 
The rectory is best known out of Durham as having 
been one of the greatest prizes in the Church of 
England. Amongst the distinguished men who have 
been Rectors of Stanhope, special mention must be 
made of Bishop Tunstall, Bishop Butler, Author of 
the Analogy, and Bishop Philpotts of Exeter. 





Memoir of Alexander Seton, Earl of Dunfermline, 
President of the Court of Session, and Chancellor o7 
Scotland, With an Appendix containing a List of 
the various Presidents of the Court, and Genealogical 
Tables of the Legal Families of Erskine, Hope, 
Dalrymple and Dundas. By GEORGE SETON, 
Advocate. (Edinburgh: W. Blackwood & Sons. 
1882,) Sq. 8vo, pp. xiv. 217. 

The Presidents of the Court of Session have mostly 
been distinguished men, and they deserve to find a 
biographer. Mr. Seton proposes to be this biographer, 
but some friends have had misgivings whether the 
public are likely to welcome a series of lives of these 
great lawyers, and they have therefore advised him to 

rint his life of President Seton as a specimen, and 
if that is favourably received, to follow on with the 
others, This book is so well done that we trust it will 
not long stand alone, and we have little doubt but that 

Mr. Seton will be called upon to complete his impor- 

tant labours. Scottish lawyers have always held a more 

important position in Scotland as leaders of Edinburgh 
society than can be claimed for them in England, and 
we frequently come across references to the doings of 

** The Fifteen” in Scottish literature. The introductory 

chapter deals with the origin of the Court of Civil Juris- 

diction by James I., and the institution of the Court of 

Session by James V.; and the remainder of the volume 

is devoted to the life of President Seton. Mr. Seton 

expresses a fear that, as antiquarian biography has 
somewhere been pronounced to be ‘‘at once the most 
laborious and most unreadable kind of writing,” his 
book, in spite of his endeavour to put a human interest 
into it, will be found to be dull. We can reassurehim, 
and affirm with confidence that no one will be so 
stupid as to apply to it Gray's criticism on a work of 
D’Alembert, that it was ‘‘ dry as a bone, hard as a 
stone, and cold as a cucumber.” It is in fact a very 
interesting work, dealing with an important and 
difficult period of history in a very clear and satisfac- 
tory manner, The publishers have also done their 
part well, and a very handsome volume is the result. 

Alexander Seton filled many important posts, and 

stands out from his surroundings as a very striking 

figure. He was highly esteemed by James VI., 

although he did not scruple to express his difference 
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from the king when he disapproved of certain pro- 
ceedings. Honours were thickly thrust upon him, 
one consequence of which was that he had frequently 
to alter his signature. Prior to 1598 he signed 
himself ‘A. Seton,” ‘A. Seton, P.” [Prior of 
Pluscarden], ‘‘ A. Seton Vrqvhart,” or simply ‘‘ Vrqv- 
hart,” and occasionally ‘* A. Pluscarden’’ and *‘ A. 
Seton Fyvie.” Subsequently he signed ‘ Fyvie,” 
‘* Dunfermline,” and ‘ Al. Cancell*.” Although 
Lord Dunfermline’s time must have been well 
occupied by his duties as a judge and as a states- 
man, he did not confine his interests to law and 
politics alone. The ‘‘turf” found in him a warm 
supporter, and his tastes led him to build fine houses 
and to cultivate the ‘‘ noble science” of heraldry. He 
covered Fyvie Castle with his arms and principal 
charges, and his family bearings were also blazoned 
on the “‘factor’s pew” in the parish church of Fyvie, 
above the words ‘‘ Alexander Seton, Lord Fyvie,” and 
the date ‘‘ 1603.” On the 16th of June, 1622, Chan- 
cellor Dunfermline died, in the sixty-seventh year of his 
age, “with the regreat of all that knew him, and the 

love of his countrie.” His career had been prosperous, 

and his good fortune did not cease with his life, for 
we must look upon it as a fortunate circumstance for 

his fame that in the year 1882 he has found in a 

namesake so excellent a biographer as Mr. George 


Seton, 
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Somersetshire Archeological Society.—(See 
ante, pp.172-4.)—The first place visited was the parish 
church of Chard, an ancient edifice situated on the 
south-west side of the town, which is now under- 
going a thorough but.strictly conservative restora- 
tion. The church was no doubt founded by Bishop 
Jocelyn, who founded the borough of Chard, but 
there was only one stone left belonging to the 
original church. This had been pointed out by 
the architect, Mr. Ferry, and it formed the foundation 
of one of the buttresses of the east end of the 
chancel. The present building was erected between 
the years 1400 and 1440, and was of the Perpendi- 
cular type peculiar to Somersetshire, although it 
was not the first of its class) The gurgoyles were 
particularly beautiful, and of great interest. Origin- 
ally there two chapels with an altar ineach. The 
rood-loft passage went right round the church, and 
squints had been discovered during the restoration. 
Chard Grammar School, which is situated at the 
lower end of the main street, was next visited. The 
Banqueting Hall, which is now known by the name 
of Waterloo House, a building the peculiar gable- 
fronts of which attract much attention, was afterwards 
visited by the Society. Behind the house was a very 


interesting old hall, but its special use had not been 

explained. It had been called the Justice Hall, the 

Bishop’s House, and all sorts of things. A most 

elaborate ceiling exists in what was evidently 
VOL. VI. 








a fine Elizabethan room. Immediately on the left 
was a representation in plaster of the Judgment of 
Solomon. Adjoining it was Justice, with a sword, 
and in the centre another medallion representing the 
three men in the burning fiery furnace. Then there 
was another figure, reading the Book of the Law, 
and adjoining ‘‘ Daniel in the lions’ den.” That 
hall was the Court House of the Manor of Chard, in 
which the courts were held, and where the lord of the 
manor or his steward sat to receive obeisance and the 
customs of the manor. Every housein Chard paid 
12d, annum, and there were certain times when 
that money had to be paid, and when certain services 
had to be rendered, such as chopping sticks. —The 
company then proceeded to Membury camp. Mem- 
bury camp is situated on the summit, which is rendered 
more conspicuous by the clump of trees on the top, 
within view of the English Channel. Mr. Green, in 
describing the camp, said that it formed an ancient 
British fortress, from which they could see seven or 
eight other similar fortresses, Lambert’s Castle and 
others, down to Castle Neroche, in Somerset. They 
were constituted when the people of Devonshire were 
at enmity with those in Dorset, and when the inhabi- 
tants of boih counties were enemies of those of 
Somerset. They had their little wars, and that was 
one of the fortresses of Devonshire to protect them 
from the people of Dorset or Somerset. They were 
used at the time when people used the flint weapons 
to be seen in the museum they had inspected at Chard. 
Membury Church, a very primitive structure, situated 
ina secluded spot within easy distance of the camp 
and village of Membury, was inspected by the Society. 
The building consists of a nave and chancel with a 
south aisle, which is covered by a massive oak roof 
deeply panelled. The chancel arch was really thir- 
teenth-century work, and that was confirmed by the 
recumbent figure in the arched recess, which was of a 
very early date, representing a lady of the thirteenth 
century, The lady and the chancel were in some 
way connected. There were two curious tablets in 
the south chapel, on one of which three lines had 
been erased, presumably for some pedigree or pro- 
perty purposes, to destroy evidence. In the evening 
a meeting was held at the Town Hall. Mr. Green 
read a Paper on the Manor of Chard. He said in 
tracing the history of the ancient borough of Chard 
there were no personal or family doings, no ex- 
ploits of the mailed warrior or belted earl to record. 
The whole border district hereabouts was very early 
granted to the bishop, and formed part of his terri- 
tory, which became known as the Bishop’s Hundred. 
On Wednesday morning the company proceeded to 
Coombe St. Nicholas Church. Mr. Ferry, the dio- 
cesan architect, who described the building, said it 
was very interesting as showing traces of three dates 
of architecture, the Norman Period, the workmanship 
of the 13th century, and the Perpendicular Period. 
Three dates in one church was unusual. There were 
aisles on both sides of the chantry. There was one 
peculiarity of the churches here, and that was that 
the towers appeared to be of a remarkably severe 
type—very different from the churches in the Clevedon 
district, which were visited, by the way, last year— 
and the buttresses and tower of this church appeared 
to be very plain. The porches had been restored. 
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On the exterior of the outer archway was what ap- 
peared to bea blocked-up niche, and he had no doubt 
the image of the patron saint was there. The other 
porch did not seem to have been original—in fact, 
there was evidence of its having been built recently. 
The roof had the appearance of having been built 
at the Restoration. Only a portion of the rood-screen 
remained, but it had evidently been unusually beau- 
tiful, and the tracery was exceedingly delicate. The 
turrets at the east side were very conspicuous objects 
in connection with the building.—The President then 
conducted the Society to a barrow, near Northay, 
where some excavations had recently taken place 
under his direction. He said he was led some time 
ago, by the appearance of the mound on the top of 
that hill, to imagine that there might be some remains 
either of the Neolithic or Bronze Age. On making an 
examination with some others, they found that there 
were traces of a barrow there, although some of the 
earth had been removed for the purpose of agricul- 
ture. They commenced to dig in the excavation 
nearest the edge, and one of the first things they 
found was a bronze dagger, which showed at once 
that they had got to a Bronze Age interment. They 
then dug about three feet underneath, and came upon 
a quantity of pots, which resolved themselves into 
part of the soil again. They afterwards went to the 
driest part of the ground, and there they came upon 
a solid dish or pot, which held about a gallon. The 
pot was perfectly dry, and contained ashes and bones 
inside it, as he would show them. ‘They also came 
upon another smaller pot, which crumbled to pieces. 
The President exhibited the bones, which were those 
of an adult person, that had been found in the large 
pot. The bones had evidently been burned, collected 
together, and putina pot. In the vicinity was a large 
quantity of ashes. In those days it was the custom 
for the inferior people, the slaves and hostages, not to 
be potted at all, but collected together and burned, 
and that would account for the vast quantity of ashes 
that had been discovered. On going to some other 
parts of the barrow they found some imperfect pots, 
which had not been so well preserved. There was a 
great deal of bone-earth in various parts of the bar- 
row. The interment had apparently never been dis- 
turbed.—The party then inspected the Churchstanton 
Manor-house, a grand old structure, full of features 
and objects of archzeological interest. Some fine 
ancient oak staircases led to the library, where the 
president, Mr. C. I. Elton, pointed out a very fine 
piece of old carving worked into the cornice of the 
library shelves, which was formerly part of the 
screen of the church at Coombe St. Nicholas. At 
the corner of the room was a fine old piece of fur- 
niture, evidently belonging to an old Jacobean 
church, in the front panels of which were some 
very fine pieces of carving. It was found buried in 
the garden of an adjoining cottage, where it was 
doubtless deposited in the time of the Civil War. 
Some interesting Roman remains on the grounds were 
next pointed out by the President, and a holy foun- 
tain, where in early British and Roman times the 
people propitiated the nymphs of the stream. In the 
immediate vicinity were the fragments of a Roman 
villa, where a portion of a tessereted pavement, 
some pottery, and one of the flues from the hot-air 


chamber of a Roman bath had been discovered. The 
Society next visited Whitestaunton Church, which 
stands secluded amongst some noble trees near the 
Manor-house. It was described by Mr. Ferry as a 
very good specimen of the Perpendicular Period. 
The font was Norman, and that was the only portion 
remaining of the Norman Period. The only other 
place visited on Wednesday was the Roman villa 
at Wadeford. Mr. Green described the remains of 
the Roman villa, which werelunusually distinct. It 
appeared to have been the dwelling-house of the tax- 
collector or the inspector of mines for the district, and 
bore traces of the ancient luxury of the Romans, 
Mr. Winwood said the tesserze, with which the floors 
were laid with great regularity, appeared to be of white ~ 
lias. On Wednesday evening a meeting was held in 
the Town Hall. Mr. Green read a Paper on the 
History of the Borough of Chard. He stated that the 
first mention of Chard otherwise than as 2 manor was 
in 1198, when, Savarious being oe one hundred 
shillings were given from “ Cerde,” by the hand of 
the parson there, for masses to be said for one year in 
the church of Wells for the Bishop, his predecessors, 
the benefactors of the church, and all the faithful 
defunct. But the time from which Chard starts into 
life as a town dates from the time of Bishop Jocelyn, 
who began his episcopate in 1206.—On Thursday the 
party went to Forde Abbey. The Abbey is situated 
in Dorsetshire, being on the other side of the river 
Axe, which divides Somerset from Dorset. This 
noble pile of buildings commanded universal admira- 
tion, and some remarks were made by Mr. Ferry, 
architect, on the Abbey. He said it was a very 
interesting example of the remains of the Cistercians. 
The Abbey was dedicated to St. Mary, and there was 
another very interesting Abbey in the county of 
Somerset, the excavations of which had much pro- 
gressed lately, that of St. Mary, Old Cleeve. The 
only portion of the cloisters which now remained 
was the north walk, and the building now used as a 
chapel on the east side was formerly the chapter- 
house. The Abbey was completed about 1148, The 
rp ween differed from the general chapter-houses 
of the Cistercians in not being in three aisles. There 
was a similar exception at St. Mary, Old Cleeve, 
that had no isles. In consequence of the cloisters 
being on the north of the church, there were several 
exceptions to the general rule. The refectory, ordi- 
narily speaking, would be on the south side of the 
cloisters at right angles, but it was not always so. 
To the north of the chapter-house were the rooms of 
the dormitory, the local name for this portion of the 
building being the Monks’ Walk. The dormitory 
was of the thirteenth century. The north of the 
cloister was avery beautiful example of Perpendi- 
cular work, dated 1528. 

Essex Archeological Society.—Annual meeting 
at Colchester.—August 4.—Much interest was mani- 
fested in many bones of animals now extinct in England, 
exhibited at the close of the meeting by Mr. Philip 
Benton, of Little Wakering Hall. Traces of the sub- 
terranean habitations of the Cymry, with ash-pits and 
kitchen middens full of shells and fish-bones, were 
brought to light in digging upon his estate for brick 
earth. Those identified are the cores of horns and 
f» ntal bones of oxen with large protuberances, tusks 
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of the wild boar, together with skulls similar in every 
respect to the Irish bloodhound. Amongst the débris 
were found Roman-British pottery, and in one of the 
passages an ancient knife, part of an arrow and a javelin 
head, together with a peculiar large bone comb with 
a handle held together with metal rivets, and the broad 
part of astilus. Interspersed with these articles were 
pieces of circular concrete, together with rubbing stones 
(apparently used for the purpose of grinding or bruising 
corn, or preparing paint), and an iron ball of about 
one inch and a quarter in diameter, and other articles, 
the uses of which are not clear.— By invitation of Mr. 
J. Round, M.P., Treasurer of the Society, a Conver- 
sazione was held in the evening in the Library at the 
Castle. The Corporation regalia occupied a small 
table near the extreme end of the room, and were 
under the charge of Mr. J. Ramplin, Town Sergeant. 
Several volumes from the Harsnett Library were 
placed upon another table, and the antiquity of the 
works attracted no small amount of attention. A 
number of diagrams were hung about the walls, 
and were referred to in the papers afterwards 
read. Previous to the consideration of these 
Papers, the party, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Acland, paid a visit to the Museum. On the 
return of the party to the Library, Mr. F. M. Nichols 
was called upon to read his Paper upon ‘‘ Colchester 
Castle.” The earthworks were presumably the work 
of an earlier time than the construction of masonry 
with which they were associated seemed to imply, and 
were all remains of the defences of Colchester Castle. 
The limits of the Castle Bailey were indicated to the 
eye by the inequality of level still existing on the site 
of the ancient fosse, and by the course of the streets 
which formed the boundary of the district. The whole 
area of the defences was about eight acres, and the 
space included within the slopes was probably less 
than three. In the north-east corner of Mr. Round’s 
garden the removal of a small amount of earth some 
years ago exposed to view the corner of a wall very 
substantially built in rubble work. The corner was a 
right angle, and was evidently Roman work. Mr. 
Nichols described the Castle in detail ; and with refer- 
ence to the discovery of some stucco, he said he did 
not agree with Mr, Butler in thinking that this was 
necessarily Roman. He believed medizval builders 
used stucco for the sake of its ornamental appearance. 
In Rochester Castle and Hedingham keep there were 
similar traces. The Castle was built mostly with 
broken bricks, and very few whole ones, and he judged 
they were made at different periods ; the perfect bricks 
were admitted to be of a late date. The Norman 
Church of St. Albans was built almost entirely of 
Roman materials, exhibiting a proportion of whole 
bricks not unlike that of Coichester Castle. The proof 
of the Norman origin of the Castle was to be found in 
its general form.—Mr. H. W. King said he had a 
communication from Canon Marsden to read to the 
meeting. A discovery was made about two years ago 
of early Frénch coins, together with the remains of a 
wooden box in which they had been enclosed and 
buried six or eight feet below the surface, near the 
Lighthouse in the town of Harwich. The coins were 
about twenty in number,and they were, through having 
been found on Government ground, afterwards sent to 
London. They were of the reigns of Louis VII. and 


Philip II., and it seemed tolerably certain that they 
were buried by the French who came over to England 
at the invitations of the Barons who were dissatisfied 
with the government of King John. They were 
doubtless buried for safety, and, in the alarm which 
followed the desertion of the French by the Barons, 
left behind.—Mr. King then read a Paper written by 
himself some twenty-five years ago, on ‘‘ The Armorial 
Bearings of the Town.” After describing the Borough 
arms Mr. King said he had seldom seen them correctly 
displayed, but Colchester was not alone in this respect ; 
for in the Royal Arms over the Royal Exchange, 
London, the supports were not only in an incorrect 
position, but the distinctive arms of Scotland were 
excluded altogether. He remarked upon the singular 
fact that the arms of Nottingham were identical 
with those of Colchester, with the exception that 
the two staves were tinctured green in the former.— 
A party of ladies and gentlemen visited the churches 
and places of interest in the district from an archzo- 
logical point of view. The first stopping-place was 
Chappel Church. The building is not large, and is 
essentially a Norman structure, with three windows 
in the east end. Two small windows in the north 
and south walls are good specimens of the Perpendi- 
cular style of the fifteenth century. One of the most 
interesting places inspected during the day was the 
Priory at Earls Colne. The cloisters (where, by the 
way, was to be seen a rare specimen of an antique 
carved cornice) proved the centre of attraction. Here 
is deposited the upper portion of a stone coffin lid of 
Aubrey de Vere, founder of Colne Priory, and several 
effigies in alto-relievo. Sixteen Earls of Oxford, it 
appears, were buried in the Priory Church, and most 
of their remains are now in these cloisters. A curious 
old panel, with the badge of the De Veres upon it, 
found during the restoration of the parish church, 
excited some interest; but perhaps the greatest 
amount of attention was bestowed upon some pieces 
of very ancient Flemish tapestry, depicting scenes 
from the adventures of Ulysses, taken from old Colne 
Priory, which was pulled down about 1824. Various 
fragments of alabaster figures of bishops, saints, &c., 
found in the east wall of the parish church, were 
amongst the other items worthy of regard in the 
cloister. An ebony cabinet, formerly at Olivers, in 
Stanway, once the property of Oliver Cromwell, 
attracted notice. Other noteworthy articles are 
damask table-cloths and napkins, formerly belonging 
to Oliver Cromwell, having upon them the Tudor 
rose, crowned, emblems of France and England, and 
the Cross of St. George, all supported alternately by 
greyhounds and dragons; and an antique tetra-cotta 
Roman amphora, found at Lindsell, Essex, about 
sixty years ago.—The party next proceeded to Colne 
Church, the summit of whose tower is embattled and 
ornamented with white stars in groundwork of flint. 
The interior of the building contains many fine 
brasses and monuments to the Harlakenden family ; 
and amongst the church plate is a curious hexagonal 
chalice, upon which is portrayed Jesus Christ, with 
a globe and cross, the date of which must be about 
1518.—At Great Tey Church the first thing noticed 
was the curiously carved heading and side-piece of an 
old oak bench ; the work showed clearly the figure 
of a mar with a bagpipe. Formerly this beautiful 
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old Norman tower stood in the centre of the church, 
the church being cruciform. The church at present 
has a decorated chancel of the time of Edward III. 
The small Norman church at Little Tey was soon 
after reached, and was found to have been restored 
and modernized. The structure is of the time of 
Stephen, and contains some traces of the Perpen- 
dicular style. A visit was subsequently paid to 
Coggeshall Church, many old beams in private 
houses—one dated 1565—being noticed ez route. 
The church, which is a fine specimen of the Perpen- 
dicular style, contains, amongst numerous objects of 
interest, a very ancient Early English font. The 
building is of the fifteenth century, but the chancel 
bears the appearance of being of later date. In one 
of the massive pillars at one time there was a staircase 
leading to the tower. The edifice, as a whole, is one 
of the grandest Perpendicular churches in the county. 
The font in the church really belonged to Pattis- 
wick. In the chamber over the porch are some 
brasses of 1480 and 1490,—The remains of the old 
abbey, founded by King Stephen in 1142, and now in 
the occupation of Mr. Sydney Pattisson, and used as 
a farm residence, were then visited. The abbot’s 
private chapel, which is the earliest specimen of 
English moulded brickwork known in the kingdom, 
stands unoccupied. Late in the afternoon the caval- 
eade moved towards Marks Tey, the queer old wooden 
tower of whose church excited interest. Several fine 
Norman arches are in the structure, and an ancient 
wooden font. 

Royal Institution of Cornwall.—Annual Excur- 
sions, September.—The start was made for the south 
coast. Passing by the legendary Fairy Cross, the party 
entered the magnificent demesne of Boconnoc Park, one 
of the most remarkable for extent and the great number 
of fine trees in the county. A short halt was made 
to view the Giant’s Hedge, a remarkable ridge, evi- 
dently artificial, running for a distance of six or seven 
miles from Lostwithiel to Looe. Rising with a broad 
sloping back from the south, or seaside, it presents a 
perpendicular face to the north, or landward. On 
the steep side it presents a wall-like face, some seven 
or eight feet hi It was evidently meant as a de- 
fence against approach from the land side, and is 
attributed to the Danes. At the picturesque village 
of Lanreath a halt was made, to examine the very 
ancient parish church. A peculiarity in this church 
is that it has a beautifully carved rood screen extend- 
ing right across before the entire breadth of the 
chancel. The wry | is particularly beautiful in the 
upper parts; and below, the panels were decorated 
with paint and gilding. Here were portraits of the 
four Latin Fathers, SS. Gregory, Ambrose, Jerome, 
and Augustine; also portraits of St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary, St. Barbara, St. Catherine. Some time 
since a person employed to clean and renovate some 
of the wood work, set to work industriously to scrape 
off and efface all this old omamentation, and which 
unfortunately he succeeded in almost completely ob- 
literating. The only traces that remain escaped 
through the timely arrival of the rector. The high 
altar in this church was consecrated on the 17th of 
October, 1321. This church of Lanreath, as well as 
the neighbouring church of Pelynt, very probably 
existed prior to the Norman Conquest, because both 


were mentioned in Domesday Book. Both present, 
however, traces of very early Norman remains. Lan- 
reath Church contains at present a very interesting 
carved Norman font. There are also some very 
striking monuments, chiefly commemorative of the 
families of the Bullers and Trelawnys. William of 
Worcester says that St. Mancus lies buried here. 
Here also some remarkable ancient monuments were 
pointed out, including two very grand ones in the 
chancel, one belonging to the Buller family, and the 
other to Bishop Sir Jonathan Trelawny, of ballad 
fame. Returning to Lostwithiel the party inspected 
the interesting parish church, and the historic ruins of 
Restormel Castle in the neighbourhood. 
Essex Field Club.—Sept. 9. Mr. Melduna, 
President.—The work of exploration of the singular 
deep excavations in the upper chalk in Kent and 
Essex, which are locally known as ‘‘dene holes,” is 
being undertaken by this club, and their labours may 
be expected to bring forth interesting information. 
It is already known that these dence holes are not all 
of the same period, but that enlargements of some 
have taken place since the time when iron picks 
were employed, unless it can hereafter be demon- 
strated that there were bronze picks of the same form 
before the Age of Iron. The grouping of numbers of 
these dene holes in certain limited spaces, as at Cavey 
Spring and Stankey, at Jordan’s Wood in Kent, and 
at Hangman’s Wood, near Grays, in Essex, presents 
the appearance, when mapped, of being the sites of 
villages. The connections of these underground 
works with the ancient campsand hut circles, ancient 
roads and boundaries, and their associations with the 
topographical names of places in the neighbourhood 
or surrounding district, will also throw light upon 
their history and object. The scene of the opera- 
tions wasa small wood, situated on the flat table land 
of tertiary geological age, on the estate of Captain 
Wingfield. Having made the descent, the visitor 
stood upon a conical mound of sand, which had 
fallen in and trickled away inall directions, Around 
were lofty chambers excavated in the white chalk, - 
the exact horizon of the strata being clearly indicated 
by the thin two-inch thick line of black tabular flints 
eo well known to geologists. The chambers were in 
height about 18ft. and in breadth about 12ft., the 
walls perperticular, and the roofs nicely arched. The 
plan of the chambers, which are six in number, is 
that of a double trefoil, each set of three being dis- 
posed on each side of the descending shaft. In the 
north-west and south-east direction the extreme 
length from the end of the one chamber to the end of 
the other is about 7oft. ; in the other direction the 
two sets of parallel chambers are severally in similar 
extreme length about 46ft. This symmetry in the 
arrangement and the similarity in the arched form of 
all the chambers is adverse to the theory which has 
been propounded of their having been ancient marl 
pits for the application of the excavated chalk to the 
cultivation of the soil. The floors of the chambers 
are covered to some depth by a mouldy black humus, 
commingled in which are numerous small fragments 
of soft rotten wood. The humus is such as might 
well have been produced in the lapse of ages by the 
decay of corn or other grain, and is very like the 
dark soil produced by the decay of refuse malt from 
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brewhouses. The example dene hole under examina- 
tion would appear to be either of a later period, or 
which has been subsequently enlarged at a much 
later date than its origin, as there are everywhere 
marks of the tool by which the excavations were 
effected, and the diagonal positions of which, from 
proper right to left on the surface, would accord with 
the blows ofa pick. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that there are undoubted examples of far more 
primitive means of operation. No ancient remains 
of animals norany other relics were discovered. A 
few semi-recent bones of dogs and sheep, with the 
gelatine still remaining in them, were turned up from 
the superficial sand, being those of animals which 
had fallen in through the open entrance. 

Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club.—September 2. 
—The members visited Corbridge-on-Tyne, where 
they inspected the old church and tower, and the 
Roman remains, also Aydon castle, a specimen of a 
fortified manor house of the 15th century. Halton 
Castle, as well as Dilston, was visited. A Paper by 
Mr. William Woodman, Morpeth, on ‘‘Temple 
Thornton Farm Accounts, 1308,’ was laid before 
the meeting. Temple Thornton was a templar 
establishment in Northumberland. 

Banff Field Club.—The club, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Sheriff Scott Moncrieff, made an excursion 
to Mortlach, September 12. The party visited the 
Old Castle of Balvenie, the Castle of Auchindoun, 
Mortlach Church, and the ancient hill fort on Little 
Conval. The fine old Balvenie Castle was much 
admired. Nor was the old Castle of Auchindoun 
found to be less worthy of admiration. Though not 
much now as a building, it gives indication of strength 
in former times, and brings to the mind many exciting 
scenes in and around it in the centuries that have 
gone by. Mortlach Church was found as handsome 
a temple, in a modern light, as it is interesting for its 
antiquity. Not much of the old building of eight 
centuries ago can now be traced, but some pieces of 
it are still there, and they have been well preserved 
in the recent improvements made on the building. 
The Runic stone on the haugh below the church was 
closely inspected, and then the party betook them- 
selves to the Little Conval to see the old hill fort on 
the top of it. It stands boldly up, overlooking the 
plains of Moray, as a most fitting barrier between the 
hill tribes on the one side, and the lawless aggressive 
legions that often had possession of the low country 
on the other. 

Yorkshire Philosophical Society.—August 22. 
—The members of this Society made an excursion to 
Settrington. On arriving the party were met by the 
Rev. Isaac Taylor, the rector, who suggested an 
investigation of the quarries, and the result was a 
gleaning of valuable specimens of fossil shells, corals, 
&c., which were found projecting from the old coral 
rock, and in the oolite rock below. Subsequently, 
the church, with its interesting windows, was in- 
spected. The train was next taken for North 
Grimston, where the Norman church, with its remark- 
able sculptured font, was a matter of interest. 
Grimston Hill and the quarries were also inspected. 

Oct. 3.—The Rev. Canon Raine in the chair.—Mr. 
W. Keeping, M.A., Curator of the Museum, read a 
ist of specimens which had been presented since the last 


meeting. Among them may be mentioned, pottery 
and other curiosities found under his house in Peter- 
gate, presented by the Rev. C. B. Norcliffe ; a Nurem- 
berg token or counter, by Mr. W. W. Hargrove; 2 
large stone weight with handle, inscribed “H. S. 1686,” 
by Mr. Hugh Christie, of Melbourne; a curious 
chain, found recently under the Union Bank, by Mr. 
St. T. Carnegie; two gold weights and a medal, 
commemorating the anniversafy of Revolution of 
1688, by Mr. F. J. Walker; Mr. Edward Hailstone, 
Walton Hall, Wakefield, thirty-five bronze pre-his- 
toric implements and weapons, several implements of 
stone from the West Riding, of the same period two 
very fine bronze Roman bowls, found early this cen- 
tury, at Finningley, near Doncaster; a finely orna- 
mented patera of Samian ware from York ; a torch 
stand, two vessels and a lamp, from Trier, of bronze 
and Roman work ; six very fine Roman vessels from 
the same place, with inscriptions, fourteen vessels of 
Romano-Greek ware, three lamps from Carthage, 
with the Christian monogram upon them, and two 
charms against the ‘‘Evil Eye” from Trier; two 
Danish combs and two medizeval vessels found in 
York, a vessel from the moat at Walton Hall, a very 
fine circlet from Ireland, covered with interlacing 
work and rich ornamentation ; a collection of nearly 
forty matrices of seals, chiefly foreign, a large number 
of original impressions of the Royal seals of England, 
and a very large quantity of Doubleday’s casts of 
English and other seals.—The Chairman alluded to 
the valuable and interesting nature of many of the 
gifts and to their great variety, offering a few remarks 
on the principal presents, including the old Roman 
bowls, a magnificent gift from a gentleman who was 
a most generous patron of the Society. Several de- 
posits of this kind had been found in different parts of 
the country ; they ran in sets of sixesand tens. He 
thought the general idea was that these bowls had 
been used for mixing and cooling wines by means of 
snow and ice. A fine collection of them was found 
between Knaresbro’ and Aldbro’ many years ago, a 
portion of which were presented to the Society. A 
number of original impressions of the Royal seals of 
England given by Mr. Hailstone were very interest- 
ing, and he hoped when this gift became known it 
would lead to their obtaining a collection extending 
300 or 400 years back. That they should have a 
series of medizeval seals relating to this country, par- 
ticularly to the archbishops and other dignitaries of 
the city of York, was very desirable. Their present 
collection was very defective in this respect. 

Cumberland and Westmoreland Archzo- 
logical Society.—Oct. 13.—The members had an 
excursion in the neighbourhood of Bassenthwaite Lake 
and Overwater. The chief places of interest from an 
antiquarian point of view which they visited during 
the day were Castle Howe, near Peil Wyke, about 
the end of the lake from which the Derwent emerges ; 
the Camps at Caermote, a few miles distant from Peil 
Wyke; acurious piece of earthwork at Snittlegarth, 
some trenches at the south end of Overwater and 
Orthwaite Hall, an excellent specimen of an old 
English farmhouse on the hillside overlooking the 
last named lake. 

Manchester Scientific Students.—Sept. 27.— 
The members visited Hayfield, the leader of the ex- 
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cursion being Mr. Theodore Sington. On leaving 
Hayfield railway station the party proceeded for about 
two miles along the Glossop road. to the foot of Hol- 
lingworth Head, then passing through a gate and 
crossing the stream, by the side of a sheepwash and 
fold, got on the ancient bridle-path from Glossop to 
Kinder and Edale, from which they soon arrived at 
the edge of Leygate Moor. Proceeding for about a 
mile by a road which forms a zigzag of three nearly 
straight lines, the party reached the Old Oak Wood 
near the lower house. A short walk from here is the 
Downfall. Near here is the Mermaid’s pool, of which 
the natives have a tradition that a beautiful woman 
lives in the side of the Scout; that she comes to bathe 
every day in the Mermaid’s Well, and that the man 
who has the good luck to behold her bathing will be- 
come immortal and never die. The old people of 
Hayfield, moreover, tell a long story of a man who, 
sometime in the last century, went from Hayfield over 
the Scout, and was lucky enough to meet this moun- 
tain nymph, by whom he was conducted to a cavern 
hard by. Tradition adds that she was pleased with 
this humble mortal, and that he lingered there some 
time, when she conferred on him the precious gift of 
immortality. Mr. Yates gave a short account of Hay- 
field, and said that by an ancient custom it has a 
mayor, the late Mr. John Hobson having held the 
office thirty years. There is little doubt but that the 
Romans were for some time in these parts, as their 
coins have been found here, and hunting and bull- and 
bear-baiting were the favourite sports of the ancient 
inhabitants; but on the introduction of commerce they 
earned high wages, and, indulging in luxury, became 
effeminate, and their rude sports began to decline. 
The manufacture of wool and cotton was introduced 
here at an early period. It is said that cutlery was 
made here before it was known at Sheffield. 


FOREIGN. 


Antiquarian Congress at Cassel.—The Con- 
gress of the German Antiquarian and Historical 
Societies, which took place at Cassel from the 27th 
to the 30th of August, was throughout of an interest- 
ing character. Count Eulenburg, who represented, 
the State at the Congress, spoke at the opening sitting 
of the advantage to the nation of the researches under- 
taken by antiquarian societies. Dr. Dunker read a 
paper on the services rendered by the rulers of the 
Grand Duchy of Hesse to the cause of scientific re- 
search. Dr. Wolff and Dr. Suchier presented to the 
Congress an account of the Roman antiquities 
found in 1880 and 1881, near the village of 
Gross-Krotzenburg, on the river Main. The most 
noteworthy of these discoveries is the sanctuary of 
Mithras, which throws light on the introduction into 
the Roman empire, from Persia, of the worship 
of the sun-god Mithras. An altar of Jupiter 
is also amongst the relics discovered. The 
question whether the northern portion of the 
electorate of Hesse was a limit to the occurrence 
of cromlechs, circles of stones, &c., was discussed 
in one of the sections with special reference to 
the classification of the monuments of this descrip- 
tion in the Grand Duchy in general. In another 
section the subject of ancient wall paintings was dis- 
cussed, and various facts of interest were brought 


forward. <A spirited discussion took place on the 
question of the route which Germanicus took when 
passing through the country now known as Hesse. 
Dr. Schenk of Schweinsberg spoke against the opinion 
that in the thirteenth and fourteenth century the right 
of bearing heraldic devices was an exclusive pee 
of the nobility. The orthography of name of the city 
where the Congress was being held formed an appro- 
priate subject of discussion. There is a difference of 
opinion in Germany as to whether K or C should 
be the initial letter. In manuscripts of the tenth 
century the name is spelt ‘*Chassel,” and the ortho- 
graphy ‘‘ Kassel” is first met with in records of the 
eleventh century. This last-named form of spell- 
ing was approved of by the Congress in its official 
capacity. ‘The steps which had been taken for the 
safe keeping of the remains of the Roman bridge at 
Mayence, and the general question of the preservation 
of ancient monuments, were referred to during the 
Congress. An interesting report as to the Roman- 
Germanic Museum at Méyence also formed part of 
the proceedings. There wasa resolution adopted im- 
pressing on historical societies the advantage to anti- 
quarian research of the collection of the Volksvieder 
(or popular songs) of their respective countries. The 
important question of the restoration of feudal castles, 
and particularly of that of Heidelberg, was alluded to 
with special reference to the recent discussion on the 
subject at the Hanover Architectural Congress. . 
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Obituary. 
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EVELYN PHILIP SHIRLEY. 
Born Fan. 22, 1812 ; Died Sept. 19, 1882. 


Mr. Shirley was the eldest son and heir of the late 
Evelyn John Shirley, M.P. for South Warwickshire, 
by Eliza Stanhope, the only child of a cadet of the 
house of Chesterfield. He was educated at Eton and 
at Oxford. He matriculated in 1830 as a gentleman 
commoner at Magdalen, and took his bachelor’s 
degree in 18343 but he was too much absorbed in 
genealogical and heraldic studies to graduate in 
honours. In 1841 he published the Stemmata Shir- 
detana, a quarto volume, containing the history in 
detail of the Shirley family and estates. The original 
edition of the Stemmata was limited to one hundred 
copies. An enlarged edition appeared in 1873, which 
deservedly ranks high among family histories. One 
of his earliest literary efforts was Some Account of the 
Territory of Farney in Ulster. It was a labour of 
love in his later years to expand this work into a 
Ltistory of the County of Monaghan, a folio which 
ranks among standard county histories of the first 
class. In 1848 he published 7he Shirley Brothers for 
the Roxburghe Club, and in 1851, Original Letters 
and Papers in Lilustration of the History of the Church 
of Ireland. Wis chief work, perhaps, is Zhe oble 
and Gentle Men of England, published in 1859, a 
second edition comimg out in 1860, and a third in 
1866. It is profusely illustrated with armorial shields, 
and gives a sketch of each family from the earliest 
ancestor on record. Both as an antiquary and as a 
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country gentleman, he took the warmest interest in 
hunting and hawking, and all other knightly sports of 
the olden time. His book on deer parks (Zuglish 
Deer Parks, 1867) is a classic on the subject of the 
noble science of venery. 


DASE 
The Hntiquary’s Mote-Book. 


ee eel 


Abrogation of Certain Holydays.—A copy of 
thacte made for thabrogacion of certayne holy-dayes, 
according to the transumpte late sent by the kyngs 
hyghnes to all bisshops with his graces strayght 
commaundment, to signifie his farther pleasure to all 
Colleges, Religous Houses and Curates, within theyr 
diocesse for the publicacyon, and also effectual and 
universal observacion of the same. An. 1536. 

For as moch asthe nombre of holy-dayes is so ex- 
cessyvely grown and yet dayly more and more by 
mens deuocyon, yea rather supersticyon was like 
further to encrease, that the same was and sholde be 
not onely prejudiciall to the common weale, by reason 
that it is occasion as well of muche slouth and ydle- 
ness, the very nourish of theues, vagaboundes, and of 
dyuers other unthriftynesse and inconuenyences, as of 
decaye of good mysteryes and artes, utyle and neces- 
sary for the common welthe, and losse of mans fode 
many tymes, beynge clene destroyed through the 
supersticious obseruance of the said holy-dayes, in not 
taking thoportunitie of good and serene wheather 
offered upon the same in time of harvest, but also 
pernicyous to the soules of many men, whiche being 
entysed by the lycencyous vacacyon and lybertye of 
those holy-dayes, do upon the same commonly use 
and practise more excesse—ryote and superfluitie 
than upon any other dayes. And sith the Sabboth- 
day was ordeyned for mans use, and therefore ought 
to gyue place to the necessitie and behove of the same 
whan soever that shall occure; mouch rather any 
other holy-daye institute by man. It is therefore by 
the kyngs hyghnes auctority, as supreme head in 
earth of the Church of Englande, with the Common 
assent and consent of the prelates and clergy of this 
his realme in Convocacyon lawfully assembled and 
congregate, among other thyngs decreed, ordeyned 
and established. 

Fyrst that the feests of Dedicacyon of the Church 
shall in all places throughout this realm be celebrated 
and kepte on the fyrst Sonday of the moneth of 
Octobre for ever, and upon none other day. 

Item, that the feest of the patrone of every church 
within this Realm, called commonly, the Church-holy- 
day, shall not from henceforth be kepte or observed 
asa holy-day, as heretofore hath been used, but that 
it shall be lawful to all and singular persons, resydent 
or dwelliynge within this realme to go to their work, 
occupacyon or mystery, and the same truely to exer- 
cyse and occupy upon the said feest, as upon any 
other workey-day, excepte the said feeste of the Church- 
holy-day be such as must be ells universally observed 
as a holy-day by this ordynance following. 

Also that all those feests or day holy-days which 
shall happen to occurre, eyther in the harvest time 
which is to be compted from the fyrst day of July 





unto the xxix day of Septembre, or elles in the terme 
time at Westmynster, shall not be kept or observed 
from henceforth as holy-dayes, but that it may be 
lawful for every man to go to his work or occupacyon 
upoe the’same as upon any other workyeday, excepte 

lwayes the feests of the apostles, of our blessed lady, 
and of saynt George. And also such feestes as 
wherein the Kings Judges at Westminster-hall. do 
not use to sytte in Judgment, all which shall be 
kepte holy and solempne of every man, as in tyme 
past have been accustomed. Provyded alwayes that 
it may be lawful unto all preests and clerkes as well 
secular as regular in the foresayd holy-dayes now 
abrogate, to synge or saye their accustomed seruyce 
for those holy dayes in their churches: so that they 
do not the same solempnely, nor do rynge to the 
same after the manner used in hygh holy-dayes, ne do 
commaunde or indict the same to be kepte or observed 
as holy-dayes. 

Finally, That the feest of the Nativitie of our lord, 
of Easter, of the Nativitie of saynt John the baptiste, 
and of saynt Michaell, shall be from henceforth 
compted, and accepted and taken for the iiii general 
offering days. 

And for further declaracyon of the premysses, be it 
known that Easter terme begyneth alwayes the xviii. 
day after Easter, reckoning Easter-day for one, and 
endeth the Monday next after thascencyon day. 
Trinitie terme begynneth alwayes the Wednesday next 
after thoctaues of Trinitie sonday, and endeth the xi 
or xii day of July. Myghelmas terme beginneth the 
ix or x day of October, and endeth the xxviii or 
xxix day of Noiember. 

Hillary terme begynneth the xxiii or xxiiii day of 
January, and endeth the xii or xiii day of February. 

In Easter terme upon thascension daye. In 
Trinitie terme upon the nativity of saynt John Bap- 
tist. In Mighelmasjterme upon Alhollen-day. In 
Hillary terme upon Candlemas day, The Kings 
Judges at Westminster do not use to syt in Judgment, 
nor upon any sondayes. 


Dates and Styles of Churches in the Isle of 
Wight.—(Communicated by Mrs, Damant). 

Arreton (St. George).—Given by William Fitz 
Osborne to the abbey of Lire in Normandy. Early 
English chancel, and Perpendicular tower. In south 
aisle a brass date, 1430, with an effigy of a man in 
plate armour, and an Early English inscription 


‘¢ Here is y buried under this grave 
Harry Hawles his soule God save 
Long tyme steward of the Yle of Wyght 
Have m’cy on him God ful of myght.” 


Another brass fixed on a pillar has a long ryhming 
inscription and the date, 1595, and there are three 
other brasses and a monument by Westmacott. 

Bembridge (Holy Trinity, 1845).—Early English in 
style. 
" Rinstead (Holy Cross).—A modern reproduction of 
the old Early English church. Nave and chancel 
divided by Early English arch. Some ancient car- 
vings are preserved which belonged to the old church, 
and over the outer-gate is a curious old keystone with 
rude carving. 

Bonchurch (St. Boniface).—Norman; body and 
chancel compass-roofed ; plain chancel, arch, and 
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doorway. Remains of mural paintings on the N. wall. 
Probable date of foundation, 1070. 

New church, 1847.—Norman in style. Nave, tran- 
sept, chancel, south porch, and bell-gable. Some 
good and ancient stained glass in. the west and tran- 
sept windows, 

Srading.—Traditional date, 780. Trans. Norman 
style. Body and chancel separated by Norman arch; 
tower, north and south aisles, separated from the body 
by Early English arches. Lady Chapel contains the 
tombs of the ancient Oglander family, and some 
wooden effigies of crusaders and knights. Within 
the altar rails is a remarkably fine slab, date 1441, 
representing a knight; the original silver enlaying is 
gone. In north aisle are two altar tombs, with old 
English inscription, remarkable for the name of 
Elizabeth being spelled ‘‘Helizabeth.” In the wall 
behind the pulpit is an inscribed niche for the patron 
saint, and an Elizabethan altar table is well carved. 
A fine Chippendale chair in the vestry is preserved 
as being used by Legh Richmond, a former vicar. 
The bells have inscriptions, dated 1604 and 1709. 
Registers from 1547. 

Brightstone (St. Mary).—Restored 1852. Chancel, 
north and south aisles, Norman. South aisle sepa- 
rated from body by decorated arches. Low tower 
and conical roof. Chancel floor paved with ancient 
tombstones and tiles. Registers from 1566. 

Brook (St. Mary the Virgin).—Rebuilt 1862. Body, 
chancel, and low tower. Gothic style. 

Calbourne (All Saints’).—Middle of thirteenth cen- 
tury. Early English, with modern restorations. Low 
tower, with wooden spire, 1752. Porch and transept 
erected 1836. A brass in south aisle (¢emp. Ed- 
ward III.) once formed part of a fine tomb, with 
columns of Purbeck marble, to one of the Montacutes, 
Earls of Salisbury, lords of the manor, of the date 
1360. Register from 1699. 

Carisbrooke (St. Mary).—Probable date, 1064. 
This, the finest church in the island, lost its Norman 
transept and chancel in Elizabeth’s reign. It consists 
of nave, south aisle, porch, and beautiful perpen- 
dicular tower, built in embattled stages, and crowned 
with pinnacles and turret. Old Early English door- 
way built up in north wall. Mural monument to 
Lady Dorothy Wadham, temp. Henry VIII. Large 
stone coffins. Incised slab with effigy (broken in rat 
and a curious wooden slab hanging on a pillar, with 
lines to the memory of Wm. Keeling, 1619. Niche 
for patron saint, and piscina. Reformation pulpit. 
Registers from 1578 contain curious entries concerning 
King Charles I. 

Chale (St. Andrew).—Body, chancel, and south 
aisle separated by Trans. Norman arches, with 
chapel at east end. Good Perpendicular tower ; Pis- 
cina at south-east angle, and niche for image in splay 
of north-east window. Entrance to rood-loft still 
apparent. Fragment of old stone coffin and remains 
of mural painting over vestry door. Registers from 
1588. 
West Cowes Chapel (St. Mary).—Rebuilt 1867. 
Nave, chancel, north and south aisles, south porch, 
and tower (built 1811). 

West Cowes (Church of the Holy Trinity).—Built 
1831. Enlarged 1862. Body, tower, and chancel in 
Early English style, 


East Cowes (St. James).—Built 1833. Enlarged 
1868. Chancel, body, and tower Norman style. 

Freshwater (All Saints’).—One of the six island 
churches given by William Fitz Osborne to the abbey 
of Lire in Normandy. Restored and partly rebuilt 
1876. Nave, chancel, north and south aisles (each 
with chapels), and square embattled tower. In tower 
is a lofty pointed arch, with window which lights the 
west end of the church. In north chapel is a deco- 
rated Norman arch, with slab where a brass has been. 
In south chapel are the matrices of two good brasses, 
and an ancient tomb, with brass plate on which is a 
knight in armour. This chapel was the mortuary of 
the Urry family. 

Gatcombe (St. Olave).—Ancient structure. Body 
and chancel separated by Early English arch, and a 
square embattled Perpendicular tower. The north 
wall of chancel has an arched recess, where lies an 
effigy in oak of a mailed knight, supposed to be the 
tomb of the founder, one of the De Lisle family. 

Godshill (All Saints’).—One of the six churches 
given to the abbey of Lire by Fitz Osborne. Ancient 
Trans. Norman structure, cruciform, with chancel, 
nave, cross aisles or tower, and a singular bell turret 
on the south gable. It contains many fine monuments 
to the Leighs, Worsleys, Hackets, Frys, and Stand- 
ishes. The finest ancient monument in the island is 
one to the Dame Mary Leigh, ¢emp. Henry VIII. 
The lady’s robe is embroidered with the arms of the 
old families who owned the manor. The more an- 
cient tombs of De Heynos and De Aulas have been 
robbed of their fine brasses. A duplicate of Rubens’s 
**Daniel in the Lions’ Den” adorns this church, given 
by Sir R. Worsley. Registers from 1558. 

St. Helens, 1788—restored 1830. Chancel, transept 
and low tower. Register from 1653. 

Kingston.—Early English body and chancel. A 
brass dated 1436 inserted in the wall. During resto- 
ration, handsome sedillia with hollow mouldings of 
Early English date discovered. 

St. Lawrence (1191).— Nave, chancel, south porch 
and bell turret. The smallest church in England. 
There is an ancient piscina. 

Mottistone (St. Peter. and St. Paul).—Trans, Nor- 
man nave and chancel, separated by Norman arch 
side aisles and low square tower. A pointed win- 
dow and carved rose indicate a date prior to Ed- 
ward IV. Chancel dates from Henry VIII. A massive 
altar tomb. 

New Church (All Saints).—Nave, chancel, north 
and south aisles. Erected in beginning of 13th cen- 
tury. Registers from 1582. 

Newport (St. Thomas a Becket).—Rebuilt 1855. 
Nave, clerestory, side aisles, north and south porches 
and chapels, chancel, sacristy, west entrance, arch 
and tower in Decorated Early English style. Pulpit 
and reading desk of fine carved oak, date 1631. Old 
monument in fine preservation with figures of Sir 
Edward Horsey, date 1582. Modern monument by 
Marochetti to Princess Elizabeth who is here buried ; 
a small brass plate marks her vault. 

Niton (St. John the Baptist).—Nave and chancel 
separated by Norman arch. South aisle, south porch 
and west tower. Remains of Early Norman arches 
in north wall. A square opening in the chancel 
where was the entrance to the rood-loft. South 
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porch is barrel-roofed with stone ribs. Low battle 
mented tower with small spire. In front of south 
entranceis the base of a large cross. This church 
was given by Fitz Osborne to the abbey of Lire in 
Normandy. Registers from 1560. 

Northwood (St.John the Baptist).--Nave, north and 
peng aisles, chancel, porch and tower of, Norman 

ate. 

Ryde (St. Thomas).—1827. Nave, chancel, west and 
south aisles and tower, Early English in style. 

Ryde (St. James’s).—1827. 

Ryde (Holy Trinity)—1845. Nave, north and 
south aisles, west tower and spire. Style, early 
English. 

Ryde (St. John’s).—1843. Nave, north and south 
transept, north and south porches, and at west end a 
double bell-gable. Early English style. 

Ryde (St. Peter’s.)—1852. Nave and chancel, 
south porch and bell-gable at west end. Early Eng- 
lish style. 

Sandown (Christ’s Church).—1845. Nave, chancel, 
aisle and tower with spire, Early Decorative English. 

Shalfleet-—Ancient church, said to have been 
erected by William Fitz Osborne. Tower and door- 
way Norman ; rest of the building, Early English ; 
windows in south aisle remarkably good. The nave 
is divided from the aisle by Early English arches on 
beautiful columns of Purbeck marble; chancel arch 
has been peculiarly treated at the impost ; the in- 
creased width of the arch terminates in partial folia- 
tion. In the tympanum of the Norman doorway is a 
rude Saxon (?) carving of a man between two animals. 
The tower is of great size, being used as a place of 
refuge by the parishioners ; the walls are very thick. 
Good lancet windows light the church. In south 
aisle are two shields in a stone moulding, date 1630, 
and a curious slab, with shield and spear crosswise, 
circa 1200. 

Shorwell (St. Peter).—Nave, side aisles, tower and 
south porch, Perpendicular, except some fragments 
of earlier styles; tower has decorated base; stone 
pulpit (with iron frame for hour-glass), entered by 
steps through an arch piercing a pier in centre of 
north aisle; remains of mural paintings over the 
north doorway, with legend of St. Christopher over 
south doorway; fresco (in bad preservation) of ‘* The 
Last Judgment ;” a brass near altar steps with effigy 
of a priest ; many monuments and inscriptions to the 
Leighs and Benets. The chalice and communion- 
table date from 1569 and 1661. 

Shanklin (St. John the Baptist)—Restored 1864. 
Nave, chancel, and north and south transepts ; has a 
good piscina. 

Shanklin (St. Saviour’s).—1869. Nave, chancel, 
north and south aisles, tower, and south porch. : 

Shanklin (St. Paul’s)—1876. Nave, chancel, 
north and south aisles continued round east end to 
form vestry, organ chamber, and porch. 

Thorley (St. Swithin’s)—1871. Nave, chancel, 
north and south transepts, south porch, and bell- 
turret, in Early Decorated style. Two bells belong- 
ing to the old church are preserved, also the curious 
porch of old church, with belfry above. 

Ventnor (St. Catherine’s).—1837. Nave, chancel, 
north and south aisles, and ornamented tower, with 
florid pinnacles, in Early English style, 


Ventnor (Holy Trinity).—1862. Nave, chancel, 
north and south aisles, and north and south transepts, 
and tower. 

Whippingham(St. Mildred’s).—1861. Nave, chancel, 
north and south aisles, transepts, and central tower. 
A memorial to the Prince Consort and other royal 
memorials are in the chancel. In the porch is the 
original Norman building. 

Whitwell (Our Lady of Whitwell and St. Radi- 
gunde).—Two chapels are under one roof—one form- 
ing the chancel of the other, and separated from the 
nave by a Gothic arch ; the south aisle is also sepa- 
rated by Gothic arches. Probable date that of 
Henry III.; Early English window. Norman corbel 
and remains of a fresco are worthy of notice. 

Wootton (St. Edmund).—Built zemp. Edward III. 
Part of more ancient structure seems incorporated 
with this church. Nave and chancel, doorway with 
fine Norman arch. 

Yarmouth (St. James).—1543. Nave, chancel, 
tower, and small chapel near the chancel ; fine monu- 
ment to Sir Robert Holmes, 1666 ; communion-table 
of ancient oak ; Registers from 1614. 

Yaverland.— Temp, Edward I. Nave and chancel 
separated by fine Norman arch ; good Norman door- 


way. 
SERA 
Eintiquarian Hews. 


On the 6th of October the ancient church of 
Aycliffe, near Darlington, was reopened. The 
church, which is rich in ancient Saxon and other 
relics, has been restored ; a new open roof replaces 
a flat one, and other alterations to the structure have 
been made. 


Mr. John E. Price, F.S.A., who has, through the 
courtesy of the directors of the Inner Circle Railway, 
taken a very active part in excavations for antiquities 
during the construction of this new line, states that 
large quantities of Roman pottery, enriched and plain, 
have been found along the line, including some 
admirable specimens of Samian ware, as well as 
medizval pottery of native and foreign manufacture. 
There has also been discovered a miscellaneous col- 
lection of iridescent glass, china, stone cannon-balls, 
&c. A fine piece of the old City wall was disclosed at 
Trinity Square, just below the surface. It was in 
good order, but a length of about 73 feet had to be 
removed, and it was observed in this locality that the 
old ditch had been diverted to the eastward from the 
wall, for some purpose not now apparent. In the 
same quarter were also discovered several interesting 
foundations of Roman buildings ; among others, a 
large area of red tessellated Roman pavement laid on 
a concrete bed. It was supported by a substructure 
of oak piling, with which in some places were found 
the roots of oak trees, a clearing of vegetation having 
evidently been made by the early colonist previous 
to the erection of the building. A wall, a platform, 
or way on two sides, a gutter, and some ducts also 
remained ; and among these were found fragments of 
pottery and unique semi-cylindrical tiles. Near 
Aldgate medizeval walls were met with, as though 
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associated with the foundations of the religious house 
of the Minorite Order of St. Clair. Contiguous to 
these was an ancient well, with curb and windlass ; 
and at the bottom thereof were found pottery and 
other objects. A Roman cemetery is known to 
have existed at the Minories, and sepulchral relics 
were accordingly found between Aldgate and Trinity 
Square, but chiefly nearer the Great Eastern Rail- 
way, from Church Street southwards. A massive 
lead coffin was discovered near to Church Street. It 
was ornamented with scallop shells and a beaded 
pattern of well-known Roman type. Adjoining 
John Street a large quantity of remains, with two 
black urns, were found ; while Roman human remains 
were met with on the City side of the London wall. 
Mr. Price adds that the work is being continued, 
and, as the line penetrates thoroughfares full of 
interest from their association with the early history 
of London, further interesting discoveries may be 
expected. 


The extremely interesting fossils that were dis- 
covered at Charing Cross, London, when the deep 
excavations were made for Messrs. Drummond’s 
banking-house, have now been all identified, pieced 
together, and named. They form more than one 
hundred{specimens, illustrating’ with considerable com- 
pleteness the more ponderous animals that in Pleisto- 
cene times—coeval with, probably, the first appearance 
of man on our earth—ranged where Trafalgar Square 
now is. The fossils include bones of the cave lion; 
tusks and bones of the mammoth ; tusks and bones of 
extinct elephants ; remains of extinct Irish deer, red 
deer, of a species allied to the fallow deer, of rhinoc- 
eros, and of extinct oxen, from the Pleistocene gravels ; 
bones of the horse, the sheep, and the shorthorn 
(Celtic) from recent deposits. 


A most important discovery has just been made in 
the neighbourhood of Poitiers, where an entire Gallo- 
Roman town has been unearthed. It contains a 
temple 114 yards in length by 70 yards in breadth, 
baths occupying two hectares, a theatre—the stage of 
which alone measures ninety yards—streets, houses, 
and other buildings covering a space of nearly seven 
hectares, The excavations are being continued with 
further success, disclosing more edifices, sculpture in 
the very best style and in good preservation—dating, 
it is thought, from the second century—and a quantity 
of iron, bronze and earthen articles, M. Lisch, the 
inspector of historic monuments, is enthusiastic over 
this discovery, and declares’ that the town is ‘‘a little 
Pompeii in the centre of France.” It is to be hoped 
that this interesting relic of a bygone age will not be 
suffered to fall into rack and ruin for want of alittle 
enterprise and attention. 


While some excavations were being conducted in the 
nave of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, an interesting 
discovery took place alongside the second pillar from 
the Earl of Cork’s monument on the southern side. 
Here a coffin was discovered, in which was a square 
box containing the skulls of. Dean Swift and Stella, 
together with a white glass bottle having a red seal, 
inside which was a manuscript as yet unopened. It 
is understood that the neck of the bottle will be cut 
in order to get at the manuscript, which will probably 
contain some interesting matter. 


The re-opening of Heyope Church, Radnorshire, 
took place recently. The tower arch is rude Norman, 
the chancel windows Tudor, and the nave windows 
** debased English.” 

Glimpses of our Ancestors in Sussex, by Mr. 
Charles Fleet, has been so well received by the 
public that the author has in preparation a second 
volume. 

The reparation of the roof of Thorn Falcon Church 
has brought to light a carved oak cornice of the date 
A.D. 1652, carried round the whole nave and in excel- 
lent preservation. 

The work of restoring the parish church of St. 
Mary, Chard, has just commenced. The church is of 
the fifteenth century, having been built in 1460. On 
removing the plaster on the walls in the chancel there 
were recently discovered traces of ancient painting upon 
the walls, and on removing the modern panelling, a 
piscina was found in a good state of preservation, also 
four ‘‘squints,” or hagioscopes, and on each side of 
the east window arched recesses, where it is thought 
images of saints stood, as the brackets which supported 
them show signs of having been roughly chiselled off. 
The representation on the left-hand side is a figure of 
an angel or a seraph, the head and features of which 
were secured. ‘The picture is executed in oil colours, 
and probably the chancel was beautifully adorned 
with such productions. Underneath this was the 
** Belief.” On the opposite side a portion of the 
Lord’s Prayer was found, with a representation of 
clouds, and some fine scroll work. The walls bore a 
number of stencilings and old English characters, but 
were scarcely legible. 

The Naples correspondent of the Daily News 
writes:—The last house excavated at Pompei in Isola 
V., Regione VIII., is of an anomalous kind. It is 
situated at the south side of the isola. Its construc- 
tion is quite unusual, as it possesses no proper atrium. 
On entering the doorway you find on your right a 
small stove in the corner of the passage, and on the 
left is the kitchen proper with a room for slaves. 
Then to the right is a row of columns, forming a rec- 
tangular space, in the midst of which is the triclinium, 
with the reclining bed formed of masonry, and in the 
centre a cylindrical table covered with slabs of marble 
geometrically arranged. The wall paintings of this 
open space are not of great value ; there are heads of 
Medusa, hypographs, and fantastic birds. Returning 
into the passage there is on the left next to the kitchen 
an exedra with walls ornamented with white and 
yellow squares, divided by columns, decorations and 
festoons allin fresco. At the entrance of this room 
are two strange figures; on the left an infant sur- 
prised at the sight of a large rat issuing from a trap, 
and on the right the same infant trying to catch the 
rat. On the left wall is a medallion with a small 
figure, two cupids, and two flying geniuses, one with 
a pastoral staff in the left hand and a bunch of grapes 
in the right, the other with the staff in the right hand 
and the left supporting a basket on the shoulder. 
The opposite wall isin a bad condition, so that no- 
thing can be distinguished but the faint traces ofa 
similar medallion. ‘This room was covered, and above 
it and the kitchen was a second story, to which access 
was had by a staircase at the end of the ground floor 
passage and by a similar passage above, 
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The south-western corner of the great bath at 
Bath has now been laid bare with its steps and 
pilastered piers. Many fragments have been found, 
but two should be named. Oneis a carved stone lion 
or sphinx, with conventional rugged mane in addition 
to the more natural form. The face is partially broken 
and the legs are not perfect. The form suggests its 
having been one of the Antifixee on the angles of the 
hipped roofs. (A similar lion was found in building 
the market.) The other is a carved capital of the 
composite order, a base found a few weeks since 
enabling a complete restoration. This column is of 
later character than the greater part of what has 
been hitherto found, and clearly belonged to an 
addition to the baths, a colonnade, or more properly 
a peristylium, on the south of the baths, in the posi- 
tion now occupied by Swallow Street. This fronted 
the gardens of the baths. With reference to the 
teal’s egg mentioned in last month’s “news,” Mr. 
Davies writes to the Bath Herald that it must have 
been laid when the platform on which it was found 
was overgrown with rushes, and when the columns, 
pediments, and pilasters of the ruined baths stood a 
picturesque ruin in a sedgy lake—Aqua Sulis, a 
deserted city. 


A local link, says an Edinburgh paper, between 
Robert Burns and Sir Walter Scott is about to disap- 
pear. The two great Scottish poets met only once— 
in the house of Principal Ferguson, the historian of 
the Roman Republic, and a leading spirit of the 
literati of Edinburgh in his day. Until lately the 
house remained the finest in the neighbourhood ; but 
a few years ago the garden ground was feued for 
building purposes, and last year the house itself, with 
its three flats, was subdivided into workmen’s houses. 
The west gable with the drawing-room window still 
remained, but now this gable is to be closed in by a 
tenement rising beside it; and ina short time the 
place where Burns and Scott met may be for- 
gotten. 


The recent discovery of human footprints at Car- 
son, Nevada, has created great interest in American 
scientific circles. At a meeting of the Californian 
Academy of Sciences, Professor Joseph Leconté de- 
tailed the results of a careful examination which he 
has made of this locality. The professor arrived at 
the conclusion that if the footprints were not in a 
quaternary formation they were not likely to be 
older than the upper pleiocene passing into quaternary. 
He observed that no one who studied the tracks 
could fail to note the remarkable general resem- 
blance to human footprints, both in their form and in 
the apparent singleness of each impression. Their 
size called for explanation ; for, although well defined 
as rights and lefts, their straddle was unusually wide. 
They might have been made by a human foot en- 
closed in a raw hide sandal, much larger externally 
than the foot. The bear and mylodon, or gigantic 
ground-sloth, could alone make a track at all resem- 
bling the footprints in size and form, and they were 
not the tracks of either of these; they were those of 
a biped, more likely man or the anthropoid ape, 
familiarly known as the missing link in the chain of 
human evolution. The track was too much curved 
for any bear. Professor Leconté said he knew of no 


animal but a biped which could make such tracks, 
but this was possible for a man with sandals on to do. 
However, as a judicial mind, he desired to hold his 
final scientifically expressed opinion in reserve, await- 
ing further testimony. « 


Mr. Alfred Poore, of Salem, Essex Co,, Massa- 
chusetts, is publishing the Genealogy of the Family of 
Sohn Poore, Ten Generations, 1615-1880. 

The old and venerable Market Cross at Alston, 
which has stood in the Market Place upwards of 
one hundred years, has been razed to the ground, 
preparatory to a new and more modern structure 
being erected. 

In the latter part of last year the remains of a 
Roman villa were discovered in the village of Box. 
The Rev. H. H. Winwood suggested that a portion 
at least should be bodily taken up. This work has 
been undertaken, and an exhibition formed. The 
remains include a crescent-shaped bath, the sides and 
floor of which are laid with tesserze of white lias. 
There are also sundry specimens of pottery and orna- 
mental brick, together with the bones and teeth of 
animals, all of which were excavated on the site of 
the villa. We believe the remains are to be shown in 
some of the principal towns. 

The forty-ninth meeting of the Archzeological Con- 
gress of France took place at Avignon. A large 
number of savants from different European countries 
were present at the inauguration of the proceedings. 
After the business of the first day, an excursion was 
made by the members and their guests to the ancient 
palace of the Popes who reigned in Avignon. 

The Lewes Priory excavations, referred to in our 
last issue are suspended for the present, in consequence 
of Mr. St. John Hope, under whose superintendence 
the work has been carried on, being compelled to 
leave Lewes for a time. The real business of 
Mr. St. John Hope in Lewes was to make excavations 
at Lewes Castle, where there is good reason to sup- 
pose some really interesting discoveries are in store, 
and this has been delayed while the work at the old 
Priory has engaged attention. 


The Leasowes, the once-famous home of the poet 
Shenstone, near Hales Owen, is to be let. The 
house is most picturesquely situated, and the land 
which goes with it extends to some 150 acres. Many 
of the famous wits, statesmen, and men of letters 
of the last century have been entertained there, and 
it was there that Shenstone died in 1763. 


It may interest some of our readers to know that 
Messrs. Nimmo & Bain are about to issue a new 
Library Edition, in ten volumes, of Dr. Lingard’s 
History of England, with all the copyright additions. 


A Royal Warren; or, Picturesque Rambles in the 
Isle of Purbeck, Dorsetshire, by Charles E. Robinson, 
and illustrated by Alfred Dawson, is to be published 
by subscription by Messrs. Gilbert of Southampton. 

The church at Stony Stanton, dedicated to St. 
Michael and All Angels, like many of its sister edifices 
throughout Leicestershire, has just passed through the 
hands of the restorers. It is principally inthe Early 
Decorated style, some traces of Norman architecture 
still remaining. The church underwent renovation 
and restoration in 1842, but the alterations on both 
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occasions have consisted mainly of interior improve- 
ments, and happily the original construction of the 
building remains unchanged. The church consists of 
nave, north and south aisle and chancel, with tower 
and spire at the west end. The nave is lofty and of 
capital dimensions, and is lighted by three clerestory 
windows on each side. The north aisle has been 
untouched. It is in a somewhat dilapidated condition 
and badly lighted, and signs of decay are observable 
by fissures in the buttresses and portions of the wall. 
The aisle gallery is also allowed to remain, and the old- 
fashioned pews retain their places. The gallery, which 
formerly stretched across the nave, joining those in the 
aisles, and hiding from view a handsome tower arch of 
Perpendicular date has been removed, opening up the 
arch, which has been restored, and displaying in addi- 

_ tion an inner buttress on each side, surmounted by 
some wrought masonry. Some old traceried panel- 
ling which formerly decorated the front of the 
galleries is now utilized in the chancel, forming a dado 
on the walls. The arches leading from the chancel 
and the aisle to the organ chamber are of uniform con- 
struction. They are formed of moulded jambs, bases, 
and capitals, that leading to the chancel having hood 
moulds with carved terminations representing John 
Wycliffe and Lady Jane Grey. ‘The column of the 
other terminates with pendant corbels. During the 
progress of restoration the workmen came across the 
stairs leading to the ancient rood-loft, which had 
hitherto been blocked np. It has now been partially 
opened up, the upper doorway and a portion of the 
steps being brought to view. The rood-loft was 
originally entered by a doorway in the north aisle, 
which has also beenexposed. The church is compara- 
tively bare of monuments, three mural tablets in the 
north aisle, two of which are of comparatively ancient 
date, comprising the whole. 


The interesting ancient parish church, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, Radcliffe, which existed A.D. 1282, and was 
restored in 1846, is undergoing restoration under the 
superintendence of Messrs. J. Medland and Henry 
Taylor, architects, Manchester. The west end of the 
north aisle is being entirely rebuilt, and a new stone 
window erected. 


The parish church of St. Nicholas, Bathampton, 
has been re-opened after having undergone consider- 
able enlargement and alteration. 


A very interesting discovery has been made at the 
parish church of Market Drayton. In the demolition 
of the Buntingsdale Chapel, the workmen came upon 
a large alabaster slab. Unfortunately, the slab was 
fractured, but the two pieces were found to constitute 
what had formerly been a monument to the memory 
of two members of a family who had lived in this 
neighbourhood three hundred years ago. The greater 
part of the stone is occupied by two efiigies, who are 
represented in a recumbert position, with hands up- 
lifted in the act of adoration. ‘The style of the figures 
take us back to the days of ‘‘good Queen Bess.” 
The male is a bluff hearty-looking man, habited in 
a huge flowing cloak, and the wide breeches alluded 
to by Strutt, and mentioned in the Harleian MSS., 
the said breeches being stuffed with hair-like wool- 


sacks. The most attractive of the two figures is that 
of the female. Like the fashionables of her day and 
generation, she wears one of those caps, alluded to by 
Skelton, Henry VIL.’s poet laureate, in his satirical 
picture of a well-known hostess of that time. 


Here is an interesting description of primitive ac- 
count-keeping. A Pulteneytown (Wick) fishcurer 
was settling the other day with a crew of Highland 
women. He asked them how many barrels of her- 
rings they had put through their hands. ‘‘ How 
many will you say yourself?” was the cautious re- 
joinder. The curer referred to his books, and gave 
the total entered there. ‘The leading woman then 
produced her ‘‘ books,” consisting of three nicked 
pieces of hoop, which were stowed away in some 
mysterious recesses about her skirts. One piece re- 
presented whole barrels, another halves, and the third 
quarters. The chieftainess of the troop counted the 
nicks, and announced that her totals corresponded 
with those in the curer’s books. A settlement satis- 
factory to both sides immediately followed. 


A very curious document has recently been dis- 
covered in the State archives of Hesse Darmstadt. 
It is the official tariff of Darmstadt and Bessungen, in 
the latter part of the fourteenth century, to the execu- 
tioners of those towns for the performance of their 
duties. To boil a criminal in oil brought the execu- 
tioner 24 florins, while breaking a man on the wheel 
gave but five florins 30 kreutzers. Criminals were 
hanged at Io florins per head, and burnt alive for 14. 
To apply the torture of the rack brought but five 
florins, and branding on theback or forehead or cutting 
off nose and ears were the same price. 


An agitation is now going on in Yarmouth for the 
destruction of the ancient and picturesque toli house. 
‘* This is,” says the A¢heneum, “a unique work of 
its kind in England, and has so many points of inter- 
est that no pains ought to be spared to protect it.” 
Sir John Lubbock is said to desire its appropriation 
as a museum, ‘‘ thus saving it the ignominious fate 
of the Carliol Tower at Newcastle, and imitating the 
wise act which preserved for the public the old house 
at Cluny, Paris.” 


The quaint and ‘pretty little church of Biddulph, 
has been sadly treated. Biddulph was once Norman 
but now modern Gothic. It contained stained glass 
windows from Belgium, a richly carved stone altar, 
and an altar-tomb to the Bowyer family, also their 
pew in good carved woodwork. In the churchyard 
is a mortuary cross of Decorated date, and at its re- 
moval seven incised slabs were found at its base- 
ment. We are now informed by the authorities 
during a recent restoration that nothing ancient has 
been cast away or destroyed, only removed to more 
careful keeping in other parts of the church and church- 
yard. Thetower was of very ancient architecture, but 
had now become in a dilapidated state. The 
building was good, but had suffered much from the 
storms. Part of the parapet had been blown down, 
and other parts removed for the safety of the public. 
The tower marked some of the most important eras 
in the history of the country, dating back to the time 
of the Normans, while there were marks of each suc- 
ceeding age of the works of our forefathers. It was 
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remarkable for the symmetry and elegance of its pro- 
portion. The tower part was the work of the 
eleventh century; the next stage of the twelfth, 
probably about 70 years later, both good of the kind ; 
while the upper part was carried out in the fifteenth 
century, and there was manifestation of great skill 
shown by the architect in forming this part within the 
walls of the old fabric. 

Seaford Church is to be restored, it being now 
twenty years since this operation was last performed. 

A trainload of wood arrived in Berlin a few days 
ago, whichis creating a great deal of interest among 
antiquaries. The wood in question was the founda- 
tion of a bridge supposed to have been built by the 
Romans across the Rhine between Castell and 
Mayence, the date of which was 53 B.C., though of 
course all remnants of the old Roman structure above 
ground have been long swept away. Some work- 
men recently came on the wood while digging to re- 
new an embankment. Most of the wood is to be 
placed in the antiquarian museum at Berlin. Prince 
Alexander of Hesse has bought a quantity, which he 
intends to have made into drawing-room furniture for 
his son, the Prince of Bulgaria. 


Hoggeston Church has been restored. The date 
of the building is about 1350, except the southern 
arcade, which appears to have been erected about a 
century and a half earlier, as the style of a south 
window, opened out and recessed, would show. The 
tower stands at the west end of the north aisle, and 
contains three bells. There is a door into the south 
aisle, under an obtuse-pointed arch, and another at 
the west end of the nave. Above the latter is a large 
mullioned window of three trefoil-headed lights. 
The windows in the east end of the aisles are good, 
and there is a curious one-light window in the west 
_end of the south aisle. The other windows are plain 
and modern; those of the clerestory are blocked. 
Three pointed arches on each side divide the nave 
and aisles—supported on the north side iby octagon 
columns, and on the south by circular pillars. Inthe 
south aisle is a trefoiled piscina, and the original door- 
way and four of the stone steps remain which led to the 
rood-loft. In the work of restoration all the roofs 
had to come off, and very few of the old timbers were 
capable of being used again. The chancel, which 
was in a reduced condition when the work was under- 
taken, has been restored to its original length. All 
the chancel is now new except two portions of the 
side walls. The recumbent effigy of a man in a long 
robe, which was formerly on the north side of the 
altar, has been removed to a corresponding position 
in the extended portion of the building. This 


is stated to represent the founder of the church, | 


William de Bermingham, who died lord of Hoggeston 
Manor in 1342, and it is said that the statue holds in 
its hands the model of a church. When the floor of 
the chancel was removed several years ago, the bones 
of five or six persons were discovered immediately 
beneath this ancient monument. The features of the 
face of the figure have been worn away by time ; and 
at the feet, which are very small, is a quadruped 
(couchant), not easily ascertained, ménus the head. 
The altar tomb of Elizabeth, wife of Joseph Mayne, 
of Creslow, who died in 1599, which formerly stood 


near the door in the south aisle, has been removed to 
the eastern end of that portion of the church. The 
several slabs in the floor, near this monument, are 
inscribed to the Mayne family. ‘The exterior of the 
wall of the nave above this aisle bears the date 1623, 
from which it has been conjectured that the greater 
part of the side of the church was re-erected at that 
period. It is probable that the south wall was under- 
mined by excavating vaults beneath the south aisle, 
as the burial places of the family of Mayne. 


Correspondence, 


— 


MAXWELLS OF MUNCHES. 
Mrs. H. Strickland writes :—‘*‘ Helen Maxwell” will 


find all particulars of— 


Ist. The Maxwells of Munches (which place is in 
the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, not Dum/riesshire) in 
the Book of Carleaverock ; Memoirs of the Maxwells, 
Earls of Nithsdale, by W. Fraser, Edinburgh, pub- 
lished in 1873. 

2nd. Of the family to whom Carleaverock Castle, 
Dumfriesshire, now belongs (Lord Herries) ; and the 
history of the castle itself, in the same work}; also in 
the Zmperial Gazetteer of Scotland, by J. M. Wilson. 

AEE 
THE POLE FAMILY. 
(v. 239; vi. 183.) 

I hope before long to contribute to your columns a 
note on the true pedigree of Pole, but meanwhile it 
may be as well to warn your readers against the guesses 
of dilettante genealogists. The suggestions that the 
Poles were identical with the De /a Poles, and that 
Sir Richard was ‘‘cozen german to King Henry VII.” 
in virtue of having married a cousin of Henry’s wife, 
or (by the subsequent discovery) of having a Tudor 
for his mother, are all equally unfortunate, all equally 
at variance with the plain facts of the case. It may 
be added that consobrinus, when used in a restricted 
sense, meant “son of mother’s sister ;’? in this case a 
perfectly accurate description. F. C. L. is wrong, 
therefore, both in premiss and in conclusion. 

J. H. Rounp. 
ELIE 
FOOTSTEPS OF THE ENGLISH IN 
GERMANY. 


(vi. 51.) 

Mr. Davis’ warning against hasty conclusions in 
this matter was needed. Yet, if Dr. Brandes, in his 
most interesting Paper, has included some doubtful 
instances, he has also omitted many which are clear, 
and which would have further strengthened his 
position. The following, for instance, I believe, are 
unnoticed by Isaac Taylor. Co/be, near Magdeburg, 
suggests our Colby in Norfolk. Magdeburg itself is 
reproduced in Maydenburh, which I have marked in 
my Domesday plan of Colchester, and which still 
exists. rankenbostel in Hanover may possibly be 
compared with our Ditchling bostel (é.e., beacon) on 
the South Downs. /Volbeck (near Munster) reminds 
us of Welbeck Abbey. Zurgstall suggests the famous 
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Boar(Burh ?)-stall, while such names as Oxtede, 
Hersted, and Norden might easily be paralleled in 
England. But there happens to be one case, of which 
I am personally cognizant, and which shows how 
these parallels may lurk unsuspected. Between Cleves 
and Cologne lies the rising manufacturing town of 
Crefeld, unnoticed on early maps. In Essex there 
was formerly a family of Crefeld or Creffeild, stated 
by Le Neve in his Catalogue of Knights to have come 
over from the Low Countries under Elizabeth. This, 
however, was quite erroneous. They can be traced 
back to an early period in Essex, and, beyond that, 
into Suffolk, where they originally appear as De 
Cresfeld (circ. Hen. III.), a name which they assumed 
from a locality. They appear long to have been 
extinct in the male line, but their name has been 
gracefully perpetuated in streets on their former pro- 
perty, where it will form another link between our- 
selves and our Teutonic ancestry. 
J. H. Rounp, 


THE GREAT CASE OF THE IMPOSITIONS. 
(v. 61-65.) 

A perusal of Mr. Round’s courteous criticism has 
convinced me that he has misapprehended my argu- 
ment, if not the entire question. 

In my own argument certain elementary proposi- 
tions were assumed as granted. The first was that 
prizage represented a tax in kind—the outcome of 
purveyance—and custom a percentage, to whatever 
value, in specie. Dependent hereon is the second 


proposition, also assumed, since it has never hitherto 
been denied—viz., that prizage, in the above ‘‘nature”’ 
undefined (not in proportion as Mr, Round makes me 
say), was technically applied to wines alone, all tem- 
porary requisitions, unconnected as they were with 
the mercantile status, being relegated to the heading 


‘*Purveyance.’” Now, unless these propositions are 
granted, it will be impossible for any one to folldw the 
great legal arguments in this case, for they are the 
veritable alphabet of the question. 

But granting them, the rest is easy. We have the 
prizage of wines and the ‘‘butlerage” of wines, the 
former a requisition in kind (since the natives chose 
to retain it), the latter a custom percentage. In later 
times the king’s butler combined the dual office, and 
collected both purveyance and custom. With regard 
to other taxes, there was the great custom, also of the 
nature of a purveyance; the port dues, subsidiary to 
the prizage, and to which I apprehend that Mr. 
Round’s plural most fitly belongs; and the petty 
customs, of the nature of a subsidy. 

The ratio of any of the above depends of course on 
the application of Mr. Round’s force majeure. In 
medizval times it was the purveyance that recouped 
the Crown; in Tudor times the impost, a term which, 
for the sake of distinction, should never be applied to 
earlier transactions as Mr. Round applies it. 

Therefore, when Mr. Round speaks throughout his 
fluent paper, of the ‘‘ Butlerage’”’ as synonymous with 
the ‘‘ Prizage,” regarding both as a custom imposed 
by the Crown, we may suppose, as a rude sportsman 
doubly charges his weapon “for good luck,” he fails 
to apprehend the whole line of my argument, To 


class prizage with the parve custome is the most 
grievous error that any writer could fall into. 

The ‘‘ Butlerage” was of course the commutation 
of the prizage into a petty custom, and was paid by 
aliens alone, who consequently paid no _prizage. 
Prizage was the ancient toll in kind retained for choice 
by natives, who therefore paid no butlerage, as it was 
afterwards called. The natives and denizens differed 
in degree, the former possessing the status of ‘liberi 
homines,” while the qualification of the denizen was 
residential. A want of knowledge of these distinc- 
tions has been the cause of most of Mr. Round’s 
errors. 

It is the same when he speaks of the 2os. “ Butler- 
age rate,” the real rate being 2s., and the wholly 
different prizage (which is there meant) being ‘ac- 
counted for”—bought in, in fact—for the nominal sum 
of 20s., for the officer had to deliver an account like 
other people. The real butler and butlerage (Pin- 
cerna capitalis Anglie) of Mr. Round only date from 
Edward III. 

I believe the remainder «f Mr. Round’s emendations, 
apart from his misapprehension of my technical phrase- 
ology, are not meant as more than conjectural ones, 
but I cannot allow that he upsets any of my facts, for 
the only other authority he brings against me, being of 
the reign of James L., is totally valueless, and must be 
at once rejected. The Butlerage has no constitutional 
or fiscal value after the reign of Elizabeth. The re- 
maining instance, as applying to the prizage, and not 
to the butlerage, is, I have shown, beside the mark, 

With regard to my historical inaccuracies, Professor 
Stubbs’ (whom, by the way, I did not intend either to 
‘*attack” or ‘‘assail’’) is no doubt right in his version 
of the ‘‘ colloquium,” which is only that of nineteen 
people out of twenty ; but I fail to see how his Consti- 
tutional History (which I did consult on Mr. Round’s 
own showing) supplies the deficiencies of his select 
charters, as Mr. Round puts the matter. Also, I 
would wish to observe that any decent history will 
show that the ‘‘maltolte of 1297” was prior to the 
‘‘episode of the refractory earls,” and did (7#¢er alia) 
‘* produce” it. As I mentioned no individual article 
of the Confirmatio chartarum, I do not see the point 
of Mr. Round’s von sequitur. 

In conclusion, I fear that such an excellent scholar 
as Mr. Round has rather wasted his energies without 
advancing anything new in reviewing this question 
from a casual stand-point. 

The merits of the case are too involved to permit 
any man to decide on them without a searching refe- , 
rence to the technical arguments of the Tudor and 
Stuart periods. These he may illustrate, as I have 
attempted to do, by his own instances, but the latter 
should be drawn exclusively from the working accounts 
of a contemporary date. Without this be practised, 
conjecture and analogy will but prove delusive. 

HvusBeErT HALt. 

45 Colville Gardens, W. 

P.S.—I perceive that Mr, Round is gradually learning 
the history ofthis question at my expense. In his first 
letter he disputed the individuality of the prizage ; now 
he insists upon its technical definition. 

I should be ashamed to confess the time or labour 
that I have bestowed upon the present subject, but I 
can assure Mr. Round that it was more than enough 
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to have enabled me to master the primary meaning of 
the term prizage—viz., that the Crown took prizable 
wines af z/s own price, a definition which may be 
found in any Law Dictionary. 

To go straight to the point—I objected to the 
statement of Professor Stubbs that prizage was the 
royal right to take one cask out of every ten at 20s. 
the cask, and I proved beyond question that the Crown 
did not take one cask out of every ten. In reply to 
the assertion that the rate was fixed at 20s., a state- 
ment as misleading as though a future writer should 
define the Income Tax as equivalent to §d. on the first 
half and 8d. on the second half of the financial year, 

-I suggested, in all good faith, that Professor Stubbs’ 

authority, Madox, must have mistaken some other 
prize for the Recta Prisa. For, I said, Madox does 
certainly imply that ‘‘a due of 20s, in the cask, 
acguietando, was an ordinary one.” 

Now Mr. Round, palpably oblivious of the meaning 
of 7 acguietando, makes me say that a custom of 20s. 
paid by the merchants was the ratio of the prizage. 
But what I didsay was, quoting loosely from Madox, * 
that a credit or onus of 20s. was acquitted by the 
accountant (z#¢ se guietum veddat) though whether for 
the recta prisa, or to balance the frectagiumt for wines 
presented free of toll to religious houses, &c., was not 
stated ; yet no doubt for the latter, since London, &c., 
were notoriously exempt from the recta prisa. My 
meaning, moreover, was perfectly clear from the second 
use of “‘acquietatio,” below. I admit that I tried to 
prove too much for my cause, and that prizage was 
usually taken at 20s. under Henry III. ; but Professor 
Stubbs (whom I had myself charged with here mis- 
reading Madox) had no right to make a sweeping 
definition from that circumstance. Madox, certainly, 
does not breathe a word about the prizage being fixed 
at 20s. for any time. 

Also I had ‘no wish to prove that London was 
consistently free from prizage. Mr. Round will 
read in the third {instalment of my Paper, ‘‘ It was 
seldom, however, that even the liberi homines of 
London or the Cinque Ports were exempt from 
prizage.” Mr. Round quotes me as saying that 
Madox, followed by Professor Stubbs, depended on 
a chamberlain’s account for Sandwich, zemz~. Henry 
VII. But I added that London and Sandwich were 
‘* then independent franchises ;” neither is it fair of 
Mr. Round to suppose me ignorant of what I have 
myself in its proper place proved to satiety. But 
what,in the name of History has Henry VII. to do 
with chamberlains, or Sandwich, or Madox? Cham- 
berlains were an expedient of the time of Henry III. 
and his fore-goers. Sandwich was acquired by the 
Crown from its spiritual lords under Edward I. ; while 
Madox, surely, could never have dreamed of ex- 
tending his researches into the sixteenth century, con- 
sidering that he did not write a word herein later than 
Edward II. Henry VII., of course, as my original 
MS. shows, is a glaring misprint for Henry III., 
therefore the effect of Mr. Round’s refutation of my 
truly astounding assertion by a nearly contemporary 





* “Et in aquietando cccciiij ; dolia vini gallici, 
&c., scil. pretium dolij xx*.” &c. 

+ ‘Et nullam prisam capiatis (scil. vinorum) nisi 
ubi prisa solet antiquitus capi.” Pat, 5 j. m. 4. 





patent* (1§19) issomewhat marred. Mr. Round can- 
not have the reputation of Stubbs ‘or Madox greatly 
at heart if he did not trouble to inform himself of what 
century they were writing or did ever write, respec- 
tively. 

Finally, I cannot see that Mr. Round has made one 
point, or elucidated a single difficulty. That it was 
easy to have done both, I never doubted. I only meant 
my Paper to be suggestive. I am very grateful to 
any one, and especially to such an authority as Mr. 
Round, who can spare the time for ‘‘ putting me 
straight.” But if they try todo this off-hand they run 
the risk of putting other people wrong. 

H. H. 


ee 


RUNIC CROSS. 
(vi. p. 87.) 

Your correspondent will find a description of the 
Runic Cross, at Bewcastle, in the first volume of 
Hutchinson’s History of Cumberiand. In Bishop 
Gibson’s edition of Camden it is called ‘‘a cross of 
an entire square stone, about 2oft. high, and 
curiously wrought.” 

There is, or used to be, another cross three miles 
from Bewcastle, at a place called Cross Hill, near 
the Maiden Way, but whether it is Runic or not I do 
not know. 

H. S. Cowper. 

Elmwood, Ludbury, Harrow. 


ia 


A WIG LAW CASE. 


An Inquisition on a Periwig may sound somewhat 
frivolous, but the result of such a one in the reign of 
Charles IT. will at least prove that it was no light 
matter for a beau to be denuded in a drunken brawl 
after the likeness of Hogarthian heroes. On the last 
day of November, 1662, Jerrard White, gent., of St. 
Clement Danes, was thus despoiled of his ‘‘ Jaberi- 
culus, anglice Periwigg,” which he was then carrying 
on his head as part of his proper goods and chattels. 
For fourteen days Jerrard White dispensed with a wig, 
but on the rsth he espied his property on the person 
of another. The latter refused to give it up, and 
prudently ‘‘ disposed of and converted” it forthwith, 
‘to his own proper use,” to “the damage” of White, 
£40. A jury at Westminster solemnly sat on the 
periwig, and assessed the damage and costs at £7 12s. 
—say Fos of our money. H. H. 





* Mr. Round’s interpretation of this fact is most 
erroneous. The true explanation will be found in the 
following extract, of which I could produce a hundred 
similar ones in Tudor times. ‘* London—Et oneratur 
super compotum de xvjli de precio _quatuor doliorum 
vini Hugonis Vaughan mercatoris Indigene in portu 
predicto hoc anno accidentium per ipsum Hugonem 
colore libertatis civitatis Londinij detentium asseren- 
tem se fore civem commorantem infra libertatem 
civitatis predicte, cu hic oneratur pre eo quod dictus 
Hugo commoratur extra libertatem civitatis predicte.” 
—Pipe Accounts. Bun. 325-2. 
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232 THE ANTIQUARY EXCHANGE, 





The Zintiquarp Exchange. 


—j—- 


Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and 1d. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies toa number should 
be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose Stamp, 
and sent to the Manager. 

NoTE.—All Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the' month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
QUARY OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, 
E.C. 


The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact that 
he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, or letters, 
unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of same to 


advertiser. 





For SALE, 


Large Collection of Tokens for Sale; may be 
selected from, cheap.—L. Clements, 12, Piermont 
Road, Peckham Rye. 


Harleian Society Publications, including Register . 


Series and following privately printed uniform vols, :— 
Foster’s Yorkshire, 1584-1612 ; Colby’s Devon, 1564; 
Columb-Major Register, 1539-1780; Stock-Harvard 
Register, 1563-1700; Visitation of Derbyshire, 1662; 
Suffolk, 1561-77, 1612. 28 vols, £35.—203, Care of 
Manager. 

Handsome Gold Brooch, with Guard Ring attached, 
containing choice Etching of Haddon Hall on dark 
stone obtained from the estate; size of etching, 
3} x 2} inches ; the details of this work are beauti- 
fully fine. Price £3 10s.—J. M. Smith, Carolgate, 
Retford. 

Bentley’s Miscellany, 8vols., xv.-xxii. Cruikshank’s 
and Leech’s Plates, good condition, £2.—The Monu- 
ments and Genii of St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, 
by G. L. Smith, 2 vols., 1826, plates, 10s.—P. 
Terentii Aptiri Comedie a Guidine Juvenale Ex- 
planata, &c., black letter, 1508, with MS. notes in a 
contemporary hand,—also Mancinellum (A.) Argu- 
menta Satyrarum Juvenalis, 1507, stamped, pigskin 
leather and metal clasps, small folio, 40s.—J. M. 
Smith, Carolgate, Retford. 

Thirty Greek Imperial and Antonomous Copper 
Coins of Hypzpa, Assus, Aphrodisias, Erythre, 
Magnesia, &c., for sale. What offers for the lot? 
Approval.—199, Care of Manager. 

A Hornbook.—Ruskin’s Stones of Venice, full calf, 
Ist edition, 3 vols.; Modern Painters, 5 vols., 1873, 
cloth.—Ruskin and Turner’s Harbours, Ist edition, 
cloth, 1856.—Tumer’s Views in England and Wales, 
2 vols., tree calf, 1838.—Book of Gems, 3 vols., Ist 
edition, blue cloth, 1836. — Roscoe’s Novelists’ 
Library, set of nineteen vols., cloth, uncut, Ist edition, 
illustrated by Cruikshank.—Knight’s Arabian Nights, 
3 vols., cloth, 1839.—A few Baskerville Classics, 4to, 
full Russia. —Chippendale’s Cabinetmaker’s Director, 
fulio, 1755, rare.— Presentation copy Dickens’ 
Christmas Books, 5 vols., cloth.—Will only sell these 
books to private collectors. No dealers need apply. 
—z200, Care of Manager. 

Antique Curious Oak Inlaid Chest, 20s.—Pendant 





Oak Knife Case, eee Swords and Pistols.—List 
of out-of-print books sent for inspection.—Mr. Shaw, 
Writtle, Essex. 

Hurdis’ Village Curate, &c., Portrait.—Pleader’s 
Guide, 7th edition—Andover Token for Twelve- 
pence.—H. Brown, 164, York Road, Lambeth. 

Blackwood’s Magazine, 4 years, 1875-1878, un- 
bound, cost £6, all for 12s.—Penny Magazine, 5 vols., 
bound, 1840-44, all for 6s.—The Critic, § vols., 1844- 
1847, all for 7s., scarce.—Ancient Ecclesiastical 
History, 1702, price 8s. All in excellent condition.— 
202, Care of Manager. 

Bloomfield’s Poems, 2 vols., 1800, plates by 
Bewick, 11s.; Ruskin’s Modern Painters, Ist edition, 
splendid condition, 31 guineas ; Giotto and his Works 
in Padua, £1 1s—The Sepulchral Monuments of 
Italy, rare, 10s.—Evenings at Haddon Hall, very 
clean copy, 18s.—Bunyan, “The Barren Fig Tree,” 
3rd edition, 1692, very rare, 10s. Joseph Lucas, 
Claremont House, South Hackney, E. 

Very handsomely carved Ancient Oak Sideboard.— 
198, Care of Manager. 

Autograph Letters. —Apply to R. H., 15, Brooklyn 
Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 

Havergal’s Fasti MHerefordensis, plates, some 
coloured, 4to, cloth, antique,* rare, 4£4.—Phillips’s 
Cider, with notes, historical and explanatory, by 
Dunster, 8vo, calf, 10s. 6¢.—Herefordshire views, a 
large lot.—J. W. L., Kington, Herefordshire. 

The Spectator, 8 vols., whole calf, neat, and‘ in 
very fine condition, each vol. with copper frontis- 
piece and vignette on title-page ; London, printed 
for J. & R. Tonson and S. Draper, 10s.—Book-Plate 
of Samuel Pearson, a former owner of the above, 
price 1s.—Book Plate of D. Zach. cor. ab Uffenbach. 
M.F. (a very fine and scarce plate, showing the interior 
of a library, taken from a copy of “A Second Vindi- 
cation of the Reasonableness of Christianity,” &c., by 
John Locke, 1697), price 20s.—Book-Plate of W. 
Reynolds (Coroner for Essex), about 1750, signed by 
engraver, 2s. 6d.—And a number of Modern Book- 
Plates at 2s 62. per dozen, sent on approval.—W. E, 
Morden, 5, Longley Terrace, Lower Tooting, S.W. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens.—Also 
Topographical Works, Cuttings or Scraps connected 
with the county.—J. S. Udal, 4, Harcourt Buildings, 
Temple. 

Seventeenth Century Tokens of Kent, Surrey, 
Southwark, Sussex, and Town Pieces. for Cash, or 
Exchange Duplicates; and Tokens of every other 
county.—L. Clements, 12, Piermont Road, Peckham 
Rye. 

The Book Plates generally found inside the covers 
of old books. Will purchase or exchange.—J. M., 
Henrietta Street, Bath. 

History of Cumberland.—201, Care of Manager. 

Peacham’s Compleat Gentleman.—Mirror for 
Magistrates. —Heywood’s Hierarchii.—Nashe’s Quar- 
ternio.—Treatyse of Hunting (SirW. Cockayne).— 
Poor Robin’s Almanack, 1684.—H. E. ‘Taylor, Whick- 
ham, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Armorial Book Plates purchased or exchanged.— 
Dr. Howard, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath, 








